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HE more that 
we see of exhi- 
bitions, which 





to be one of 


ee et 


it is that their 
success or the 
lessons taught 
by them are 
not always to 
be measured 
by their size. 
The present 
undertaking 
=——— atAmsterdam 
LT i. well worth 
a visit, not on account of its size, beauty, 
or intrinsic value, but because, for the most 
part, it really is what it pretends to be,— 
an exhibition of the common articles of daily 
life, in which we see, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of what is used and what is most in 
request in the middle and working class houses 
of the various countries, Holland, as mistress 
of the feast, and as being at home, shows to 
advantage, both numerically and in quality, and 
has arranged a series of exhibits of great 
interest, varying from a four-post bedstead to a 
besom, or even a bundle of straw. Other 
countries have followed suit, according to 
the fancy of each, and whatever may be 
the value of each display, the comparative re- 
sults are interesting. France alone does not seem 
to have grasped the spirit of the occasion with 
great quickness, for not only was she shamefully 
late with her exhibits, as though the whole 
thing was an arriére pensée on her part, but she 
has gone in too much for the showy, and pre- 
sents a great contrast to the plain utility of the 
Datch section. We have jotted down a few 
remarks on those exhibits which would be most 
interesting to the readers of the Builder, merely 
adding, that when the Exhibition itself has been 
exhausted by the visitor, he will find much to 
interest him in the quaint streets of Amsterdam. 
The marvel of the whole city is the simple fact 
that houses should ever have been built at all, 
considering that there is literally no foundation, 
and that for the upper 10 ft. or 15 ft. of the 





the characte- | 
ristic features | 
of the age, the | 
more evident | 


course of demolition horrified us; but it can 
scarcely be wondered at, when we know that 
Amsterdam is built on ninety islands, to which 
the communication is kept up by 250 bridges. 
Drainage there is none; cesspools, which fre- 
quently have to be emptied out through the 
houses, being in common use. Indeed, if gas 
pipes disappear so, it is difficult to understand 
how drainage pipes could ever be induced 
to remain, let alone the difficulty of crossing 
the canals, which are all used for navigation, 
and yet could not be crossed below their bed. 
Of course the smells are very grievous, but 
these arise from the stagnation of the water, 
the gas from which bubbles up to an extent 
that makes one think it is raining. The 


may be said} streets themselves, which are all pitched 


with stone from Belgium and the Rhine, are, 
generally speaking, clean, the gutters being 
frequently formed of long wooden boxes with a 
hinged cover; so that at all events, whatever 
may be the state of the current inside, the 
pedestrian is not annoyed by the constant sight 
or smell of slops. 

The English exhibitors in Classes I. and II. 
(building and household requirements) have evi- 
dently an eye to drainage or deodorisation. Of 
the former, Messrs. Cliff, of Wortley, show 
very large 36-in. draining pipes made of York- 
shire coal-measure fireclay, for which they claim 
an openness of texture capable of bearing great 
vibration. They also show crucibles and a good 
selection of terra cottas, in which sharpness 
of outline has been obtained with success 
Next to them are the stands of Messrs. Doulton 
& Watts, and that of Messrs. Gallichan & Co., of 
Leigh, Essex, which contains a large selection of 
glazed drainage pipes, pans, interceptor traps, &c. 
Cargey & Co.. of Newcastle, show cements ; and 
Engert & Rolfe, of London, their asphalte for 
roofing and foundations. Roofing papers are 
also exhibited by Erichsen, of Copenhagen, and 
Lint, of Rotterdam, who is the only Holland 
contributor in this section. He has also drawing 
papers of small dimensions and coarse material, 
together with a rough concrete for foundation 
purposes, which in districts other than Amster- 
dam would appear to be of great use. In an 
annexe in the park he has a small piece of brick- 
wall, in which there is considerable taste, and 
we must remember that this is the material of 
which every house in Amsterdam, and, indeed, 
in nearly all Holland is built. With the excep- 
tion of a small quantity at Maestricht, there is 
not a square yard of building stone in the whole 
country, which, however, contains some good 
clay beds. The bed of the Ij furnishes most of 
the clay for Amsterdam and the towns on its 
banks, but it is not of such good quality as that 
from the interior. 

The decorative class is represented in Eng- 
land principally by Messrs. Maw, who have 
a small but excellent collection of tiles, and 





M. Szerelmy, who exhibits zopissa paper and 
artificial stuccoes. Daurignean, of Magdeburgh 


| (Prussia), has some exceedingly pretty medallions 


surface there is nothing but loose bog, sand, and | and imitation marble tiles. Mander, of Wolver- 
clay. Every house is built upon piles of great ‘hampton, shows varnishes and lacquers; and 


length, so that Erasmus, writing from Amster- 
dam, said that he had reached a city whose in- 
habitants, like crows, lived on the tops of trees. 
The Palace or Stad-haus (equivalent to our 
Guildhall) is built upon 13,659 piles driven 
70 ft. into the ground; and we can scarcely 
marvel when we see the enormous mass of build- 
ing that they have to support. We were informed 
by the manager of the gas works that even the 
gas pipes not uncommonly sunk a couple of feet 
or so in the treacherous soil, and the engineer of 
the new dam at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, 
which forms the commencement of the North 
Sea Canal, has seen his bags of sand disappear 
6 ft. or 8 ft. at a single blow of the pile-driving 
machine, The amount of stagnant water that 
we saw between the piles of an old house in 


| Stephens, of London, an interesting series of his 
‘wood stains. In the Belgian department, there 


are imitation marble mantel-pieces shown by 
Mignot & Sieglitz, and the wall papers of Everaets, 
of Louvain. Mr. W. Cooke, of Leeds, shows 
paperings which, for beauty of design, are not 
easily surpassed; and Messrs. Klinkaert & 
Heynsius, of Haarlem, have an exceedingly 
simple and easily applied paper for halls and 
passages. It is merely thin black tissue paper 
cut into wavy lines and placed over plain white 
paper. A child might make it, and improve a 
bare wall at the expense of a very few shillings. 
Blinds are, on the Continent, the object of a good 
deal of decorative art. With us the sun is 
rarely so troublesome as to require them; but a 


would not be complete without its blinds. 
Schubert, of Vienna, has a large exhibit of them, 
the greater part ingeniously made of reeds, or 
thin rattans, by which flexibility is obtained, 
while the surface is close enough to allow any 
kind of painting upon it. 

Ona of the specialties of Holland is the manu- 
facture of bamboo and cane articles, which is 
largely carried on, one exhibitor having a large 
kiosk in the park full of bamboo chairs, mats, 
tables, and small farniture generally. It is 
perhaps in furniture and dress that the best 
points of the exhibition lie. England is by no 
means largely represented in the former, which 
is to be regretted. Peyton & Peyton, of Bir- 
mingham, have a fine display of spring bed- 
steads, which must be very attractive to Dutch 
eyes; and Heal shows a good collection of bed- 
ding, in which cheap hospital bedding is con- 
spicuous. Holland is especially great in bedding, 
a love of which is one of the Dutch weaknesses. 
The Kapok struck us as being particularly good 
for stuffing, being exceedingly light, of silky 
texture, and cheap. It is the product of a plant 
from Java and the Celebes, and appears to be some- 
what extensively used in Amsterdam. Helge 
shows a mattress stuffed with it for 164 guilders, 
or 11. 7s. 6d. ; a bed, two pillows, and bolster, for 
12 guilders, or 11. 16s.; if a spring mattress, 
6s. 8d. more. For the benefit of the poorer 
classes, Vallecia, of Amsterdam, has a collection 
of the various materials used for stuffing beds, 
which run as follows :— 


fl. c. s. d. 
. 012 per kilo. = about 0 1 per lb. 


Mountain grass ... 0 15 . = 0 1% 
Horsehair ............ 1 20 x = i 10 a 
PCIE Sciyiatamnadsaceus 150 ” = ” 1 34 ” 


An upholsterer from Middleburgh, named 
Billerbeck, shows a bedstead of common painted 
deal, a projecting wing of which contains a cup- 
board and receptacles for the various toilet re- 
quirements. The price of the whole is thirty-two 
florins, or £2. 13s. 4d., which, as it includes 
bedding, cannot be said to be dear. Vogelpoel, 
a joiner from Haarlem, sends a bed and table in 
one—the legs of the latter being made to work 
within the posts of the former. It is ingenious, 
but scarcely an article required for practical 
life, except perhaps by such people as the cobbler 
in “ Pickwick,” who preferred sleeping under a 
table, as it recalled to him the times when he 
owned a four-post bed. Belgium sends two 
exhibits worth notice; one a movable roof by 
Paris-Isaac, of Enghien, which, by turning a 
winch, is made to travel over a considerable 
extent of framework. This might be well applied 
to railway stations, when a portion of the building 
is wanted at atime. Roelants, of Antwerp, has 
garden-seats and tables, convertible at pleasure 
for two or four. The chief ingenuity is in the 
number of positions that the awning is made to 
assume,—such as letting down at the front, back, 
or on either side, and also becoming a water- 
proof umbrella when it rains. The price of the 
seat is 47 florins (31. 18s. 4d.). He shows, too, a 
multum-in-parvo bedstead, inside of which are 
convertible chairs, commode, table, and looking- 
glass,—no bad arrangement for small lodgings 
or a bachelor’s room. The price in ordinary 
deal is 125 florins (10/7. 8s.4d.). Inthe Austrian 
section, Knoblock, of Vienna, has a good collec- 
lection of polished bedroom furniture, cheap and 
pretty; a washing-stand, charmingly fitted up 
with toilet appendages of opalescent glass, 
is priced at only 13 florins, 1l. 1s. 8d. Still 
cheaper, and of much commoner material, is the 
Gothenburg furniture, in its own special house in 
the park. Here the prices in stained deal are,— 
chair, 1s. 8d.; chest of drawers, 10s.; table, 
3s. 4d. ; combined table and working-stand, 5s. ; 
large table (3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 7 in.), 58.; side- 
board, 63. 3d; sofa-bedstead, 12s. 10d. ; garden- 
seats, unpainted, 5d. Everything else in the 
cottage was in the same proportion, and the 
workmanship, though plain, appeared strong and 
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good. Holland shows very cheap ware; while 
Belgium has a large namber of tinned articles 
from the Curegheim ’ Society, which, 


Smissaert, from Bergen-op-Zoom, exhibits coarse 
brown-ware tea-pots, at 10 cents, or 2d. An urn, 
with a rather pretty pattern in relief, and with 
hot-water lamp, costs only 6d. So that a Dutch 
cottage can be supplied with necessaries at a 
ridiculously cheap rate. 

Workmen’s tools are well shown, but in cutlery 
there is nothing which can approach the English. 
Sewing machines are an important item in the 
exhibition, every country sending a contingent. 
The chief English contribution is the Weed 
machine, the speciality of which is its capa- 
bility of penetrating the thickest materials, not 
excepting lead. Class VI., that of instruction, 
is marked by a very large and interesting dis- 
play of models, designe, and drawings from the 
various commercial and technical schools, which 
are numerous in Holland. The clay modellings 
for cornice-work of the Amsterdam Ambacht 
school (trade school) and of the Zaandamr 
Bargher Avond School are remarkably clever. 
Deventer School is particularly good in wood- 
cutting, and Rotterdam in its building plans and 
elevations. 


capital were less cut into and more solid and homo- 
geneous in appearance ; the leaf under the bracket 
on each face does not satisfy the eye as a means 


.| of support. The rest of the decorations have been 


mainly from the designs of Mr. Gordon, with 
subordinate figure-subjects from the pencil of 
Mr. Phillips (both of London); all, however, 
subject to the general control and judgment of 
the architect, who has signalized himself by a 
merciless raid upon nearly all the remnants of 
the time-honoared style of ornament which may 
generically be termed “ pie-crust,” and which 
has too long been the curse of theatrical decora- 
tion. “Sweet things in festoons” of plaster 
fruit and flowers have been ruthlessly excised, 
and the fronta of the various tiers treated as 
much as possible in flat ornament in colour. 
The front of the dress-circle shows a series 
of panels illustrative of Shakspeare’s prin- 
cipal plays, consisting of a head of the principal 
character within a circle in the centre of the 
panel, the rest of the space being filled ap on 
one side by a scene from the play, painted on a 
small scale, and on the other side by the name 
in a label surrounded with scroll-work in keep- 
ing with the assumed date of the play. Some 
raised panels over each column (part of the old 
| design), which formerly contained medallion 





figure, and backed by a withered and blasted 
tree, which further emphasises the contrast of 
the two characters. These two seated figures, 
from their position, assist the artist in his skilful 
varying of the outline of the composition, which 
is not in the least chargeable with monotony, 
The rustic figure and pose of Touchstone’s 
sweetheart (“bear your body more seeming, 
Audrey,” is evidently the last senteoce she hag 
heard) form an admirable foil to the graceful and 
beautifal figure of “the gentle lady wedded to 
the Moor” op ; the sentiment and gush of 
youthful love exhibited in Romeo and Juliet is 
contrasted with the light half-sarcastic attach- 
ment of Benedick and Beatrice (Benedick does 
not look quite gentlemanly , according to 
our conception of him) ; and the classic group on 
the extreme left balances very happily that of 
the Medisval English monarchs on the right. 
Prospero is a fine dignified figure (we should 
have liked to have seen our pet female charac- 
| ter, Miranda, in the scene) ; Hamlet we think not 
so successful—a little too sentimental, and want- 
ing in that manliness which, with all his philo- 
sophy, was an essential part of his character, 
but which painters and actors alike too often 
miss. The central of the bard is backed 
by a laurel tree which is of great value in giving 





From the Hague comes a most minute model | beads, now bear the initials W. S. in a mono- breadth and importance to the centre group, and 


of the baths and wash-houses, which contain in | gram; but, though a monogram is a most appro- perhaps the most successful figure 


in the series is 


one wing twenty-eight first and second-class priate decoration in a single central position, its that of Tragedy, a refined and beautiful con- 


baths for men and women, and in the other, | 
boilers and apparatus for clothes washing. The 
minuteness of Dutch workmen is well displayed d 
Each bath was represented with | 
extraordinary fidelity, even to the taps,—and the | 


in this model. 


bells even rung. And, ipropos of washing, 


which is the béte noir of every household, we | 


must mention an ingenious copper, called the 
Niagara boiler, the hot water of which is forced 
through the clothes in a constant shower or 
stream, thereby saving an immense amount of 


labour and a good deal of wear and tear to the | 


clothes. To match this, Hilgers of Rheiobrohl, 
Prussia, sends a particularly neat little wringing 
machine for small articles, so that washing will 
soon be denuded of most of its disagreeables. 





THE DECORATIONS AT THE PRINCE'S 
THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


unvaried repetition in this fashion is not, we 
think, a very happy idea. The upper circle is 
ecorated with arabesque designs on a gold 
background, and the gallery by a simple but 
very effective and pretty design picked out with 
gold on a light-blue ground. The whole of this 
decoration is of the Gothic type so much in 
vogue with many architects at present, and 
which has a tinge of what one may call Egyptian 
character about it. If we were to say that we 
regarded this as the most desirable type of 
decoration for modern buildings, we should “say 
the thing which is not :” we look for something 
more of classical refinement and grace of form 
than are found especially in the designs for the 
| panels of the ceiling of this theatre, and in the 
| intermediate panels which alternate with those 
already described in front of the dress circle ; 
| both which appear to us also somewhat too large 
‘and coarse in detail: this particularly with 
| reference to the dress circle, which, of course, is 


ception, as she sits with drooped head, not exhi- 
biting such an image of horror as those which 
flank Reynolds’s grand painting of Mrs. Siddons, 
_but rather giving us the aspectof Tragedy when 
so far removed from the real into the ideal world 
as to be con with pleasure unmixed 
with anything of abhorrence. The satisfaction 
to be derived from a study of this fine work, how- 
‘ever, is leas perhaps dependent on the beauty of 
individual figures than on the harmony and com- 
pleteness of the whole both as to colour, com- 
position, and the amount of thought displayed in 
it; and highly as Mr. Marks is already esteemed 
| by many, we should say that those who have not 
geen his work at the Manchester theatre are not 
fully conscious of his powers. _— 3 
| We ought not to omit mention of the side 
. ‘ , 
panels in the frieze over the boxes, which have 
been painted by Mr. Philips, with subjects illus- 
trative of painting and music in very fair imita- 
‘tion of Mr. Marks’s style; the female figure in 


Txosz who hold, with ourselves, that “ the- /Rearest the eye from all the best parts of the “ painting,” standing as a model for the artist, is 
atrical surroundings” in England are not, | house. The two other tiers are excellent in their | particularly elegant both in pose and costame. 


artistically, what they ought to be, would have 


recognised with pleasure a step in the right 


direction in the decorative treatment of the 
Prince’s Theatre in Manchester, which was 
reopened on Friday, the 6th ult., after a tempo- 
rary closing of some weeks. The house, erected 
some time since from the designs of Mr. Salo- 
mons, and which bas enjoyed a prosperous career 
of late under the able management of Mr. Charles 
Calvert, had been found deficient in accommoda- 
tion for the audiences which were attracted to 
it; and accordingly the management called in 
the assistance of Mr. A. Darbyshire (the original 
architect of the theatre having, for whatever 
reason, declined to undertake any alteration) to 
devise means for meeting the difficulty. Under 
his direction the ceiling has been raised 8 ft., and 
the “upper circle,” which formerly consisted of 
only two tiers of seats, has been extended back- 
ward to the limit of the auditorium, filling the 
space before occupied by the “ gallery ;” while 
the increased height obtained by raising the 
ceiling has enabled the architect to reconstruct 
the gallery over the upper circle. By this means 
three hundred additional seats are gained. But 
while this important practical improvement was 
carried out, it was determined, also, that the 
occasion should be seized, while the house was 
necessarily closed, for entirely rem ing the 
decorations. To this end the valuable aid of 
Mr. H. 8. Marks was invoked, and the space over 
the proscenium, left by the raising of the ceiling, 
was turned over to him as a field for the exer- 
cise of his talent, with what result we will 
describe just now. The proscenium itself has 
been designed anew, and is now flanked by a 
massive square pilaster at each side, carrying an 
architrave, the main lines of which run right 
round the house, and form the front of the new 
gallery. The pilasters are partially fluted and 
partially panelled, with flat decoration in the 
panels, and surmounted by a form of capital 
which Mr. Darbyshire may claim as an iaven- 
tion, and which may be described as a com- 
bination of a bracket and a foliated capital. We 
are glad to see a new feature sometimes, but think 
the present one would be more satisfactory if the 


_ effect, and there is ground for great satisfaction 
in seeing the old meaningless style of theatrical 
decoration fairly broken through, and the whole 
of the work of decoration carried out in a con- 
sistent and painstaking manner. One of the 
most pleasing points is the way in which the 
curtains and hangings over the boxes have been 
“ architecturalized ” into harmony with the other 
decorations, instead of hanging in those eternal 
festoons which we are used to see. The only bit 
of the “old leaven” is the act-drop curtain, 
which is splashed over in imitation of heavy 
folds of draped stuff in the old-fashioned style. 
It isa pity that this was allowed. : 

Neither architect nor decorator, however, will 
quarrel with us for sayirg that the most im- 
portant feature in the new work is the painting 
on the frieze by Mr. Marks, before referred to. 
In the same manner and style as the painting 
at the Gaiety Theatre, it is nevertheless a 
decided step in advance of the latter. The 
composition, which is kept rigidly to one plane 
(without even such slight attempt at perspective 
effect as laid the painting at the Gaiety open to 
some criticism as a mural decoration), shows 
Shakspeare enthroned in the centre, Tragedy 
and Comedy seated at his feet to left and right 
respectively of the spectator, while the rest of 
the space is occupied at each side by the prin- 
cipal characters from his greatest plays. On the 
Tragedy side are to be seen Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Ophelia, Lear and the Fool, Romeo 
and Juliet, Coriolanus, Timon, and Julius Casar ; 
on the opposite side Prospero, Shylock, Touch- 
stone and Andrey, Puck, Falstaff, Benedick and 
Beatrice, Henry VIII., Richard III., Henry IV. 
The central figure on this latter side is Falstaff 
seated with a wine-cup in his hand, and with as 
much joviality of look and manner as could be 
consistent with a style of painting which must 
of necessity be removed considerably from any- 
thing like obtrusive realism. Over his head 
rises @ flowering plant in fall bloom, typical of 
exuberant life, and he is balanced on the opposite 
side by the grandly conceived figure of Lear, 
marked by great breadth of treatment in the 
drapery and general pose; this is also a sitting 





| The glaring mistake made at the “ Gaiety,” of 
having figures in the side panels on a different 
scale from those in the principal painting has 
been happily avoided here. A panel at each end 
‘of Mr. Marks’s painting is filled with what the 
local papers, acting, we suppose, under proper 
information, describe as “ conventional drapery, 
but which look to us painfully like two big 
pocket-handkerchiefs hung up on high: some- 
thing better might certainly have been devised 
for the situation. Beyond this, it is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Calvert delivered an opening address 
/on the occasion ; expressive, among other things, 
‘of a conviction that the stage was not in so de- 
| plorable a condition as critica are representing 
‘it to be; that the acting of himself and his 
clever lady, as Benedick and Beatrice, in the 
performance of “Much Ado about Nothing, 
which followed, went far to confirm his views; 
that there was a nice bit of part singing of 
Macfarren’s “Who is Sylvia?” introduced in 
place of Balthasar’s song, “Sigh no more in 
Act ii. ; and that the orchestral music was neither 
better nor worse than in most English theatres. 
Perhaps some enterprising artist may now 
attempt to do for English theatrical music what 
Mr. Marks is doing for theatrical painting, and 
endeavour to raise it to the level of high art. 
Let us add in conclusion that to those who were 
in any degree “ behind the scenes” nothing could 
be pleasanter than to witness the enthusiastic 
and friendly manner in which mavager, archi- 
tect, artist, and decorators acted together in 
endeavouring to produce a satisfactory result, 
and to do honour to the memory of the great 
poet whose name they have endeavoured specially 
to associate with this theatre. 








Salisbury Cathedral.—The scaffolding by 
the aid of which the statues have been fixed in 
their several niches on the west front of this 
cathedral has lately been removed, Miss Caffyn 
Grove, of Zeals House, has sent to the treasurer 
of the restoration fund 1001. for the parpose of 





placing two additional statues on the west front. 
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VISIT TO ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Arter the address of Lord Lytton at the open- 
ing meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation’s Congress in St. Alban’s, the members 
repaired to the Abbey, where 

Mr. Gordon Hills became their guide. Taking 
them to the spot whence they could 
the northern side of the abbey, he asked them 
to observe the peculiar nature of the con- 
struction of the church, to take note of its vast 
proportions, its great length, and of the unusual 
circumstance that it is largely constructed of 
brickwork. The materials of which it was formed 
had (he said) given it a character which no other 
church of its size possessed. The tower, which 
is covered with plaster, is built of brick, visible 
everywhere inside of it. All the exterior was 
covered over as the tower still is. 

The company then returned to the western 
entrance, and attention was called to the singular 
appearance of the west end of the church, its 
unfinished character, and the beautiful and 
elaborate work in the porches. Having taken 
up a@ position in the nave, Mr. Hills proceeded to 
say that this noble church was one that con- 
nected, more than any other in this country, 
memories of the past with the present. It was 
founded on the spot where the first Christian 
martyr of Britain shed his blood. The date was 





Mr. Hills next called attention to the bases of 
columns exposed on the north side at the west 
end of the nave, as openings into the chapel of 
St. Andrew, which was a church until the time 
of the ion of the monasteries. The 
chapel of St. Andrew was a church of three 
aisles, and containing three altars. It seemed 
to have been a structure attached on the 
north side of the abbey. At the suppression 
the abbey was purchased and made the 
parish church, and St. Andrew’s was pulled 
down. He next pointed to the paintings of 
the Crucifixion on the piers of each of the 
arches of the older portion of the building on 
the northern side, remarkiog that it had been 
suggested there might formerly have ben 
altars placed against these piers; but they had 
a description of the altars in the building of 
the date 1440, in which no mention was made 
of there having been altars in these places, and. 
the character of the paintings precluded the 
idea that they were there, at any rate at a 
later date. He then called attention to the south 
wall at the west end, pointing out that there 





were no windows, as on the northern side, 
which arose from the abbot’s house being) 
against the south wall. He then described, by | 
a reference to the construction of similar build- 
ings, the probable character of the external | 
buildings,—the abbot’s house, the great kitchen | 


which he could not help thinking had been taken 
from the Saxon building, and were used by Abbot 
Paul in the construction of the transepts. The 
columns could not be identified as having formed 
part of Offa’s church, but he thought it very 
likely that they did. The great tower was, he 
believed, the work of Abbot Paul entirely. A 
timber spire was subsequently put. on it by Abbot 
Trumpington, but that was swept away at an 
unknown time, and the tower reduced to its 
former proportions. It was not often they met 
with so tall a Norman tower of the early period. 
The doors on the side of the south transept were 
the entrances of chapels. In the fourteenth 
century the chapels on the south side were taken 
down, and larger chapels built outside. There 
were two chapels at this part in 1440, but 
between then and 1540 one of them was turned 
into a vestry, and a wall separating it from the 
other chapel was erected. A small archway in 
the south wall of the south transept, which led 
to a vaulted passage, was visited by the com- 
pany. In this vaulted cell, as it now is, there 
are exquisite specimens of Norman arches, the 
round Norman arch being intersected and form- 
ing pointed arches. It was suggested that this 
form marked a period of transition, bat Mr. 
Edward Roberts, who accompanied the exploring 
party, said that the intersected arch was found 
in the earliest Norman specimens. He, however, 


not exactly known, but it might, with sufficient of the monastery, in which provision was made traced in the bands of the heads of the arches 
accuracy, be said to be within a few years of for almost unbounded hospitality, and pointed signs of incipient change. Some very beautiful 


300 A.D., in the time of one of the persecutions | 


under the Emperor Diocletian. The ancient city the church. Further on he noticed also the excited mach attention. 


of Verulam stood on the opposite hill, and from 


out the door from the abbot’s chapel into) 


transept by which the monks descended from | 


carved work on the inner part of the doorway 
It was extremely 
minute, and of the most exquisite design and 


that city Alban was led out by one of the gates, their dormitory into the abbey for midnight workmanship. It constitutes, Mr. Hills said, the 
and decapitated on the neighbouring hill, and service. Attention was next called to that only remaining fragment of the works of Abbot 
on this hill the first church was founded. When portion of the south side of the nave approaching Robert Gorham, who rebuilt in this elaborate 
Germanus and Lupus visited Britain for the pur- the choir, where, in 1323, during the Mass of | Norman style the chapter-house to which this 
pose of putting down the Pelagian heresy, they the Virgin, two columns fell. This led to the | passage adjoined. The passage-way had a door 
visited this church, and the tomb of the Martyr construction of five arches totally different in| at each end, and led from the cloister to the 


was opened, and some sacred relics, brought | 
by them, were put in it. The next that was known | 
of the charch was that, in the time of Bede, a 
church stood on this spot. Then there was a 
blank, until the end of the eighth century, when 
Offa, King of Mercia, founded a monastery on | 
this spot. In the lapse of time, the memory of | 
the first church had perished, and it was said 
that Offa was miraculously guided to the place 
where the remains of Alban were entombed. 
From that time there had been a church on this | 
site. After this we came down, 300 years at a| 
leap, to the time of the Norman Conquest, when 
Abbot Paul began to build the church, which, in| 
the main, was that now before their eyes. This 
building was consecrated in 1115. It was par-| 
ticularly interesting to notice that the church | 
was not only itself of great age, but that it was | 
constructed of the fragments of other buildings | 
that had falien into ruins. Abbot Paul ran- | 
sacked Verulam, and brought a great quantity 

of materials therefrom for the erection of this | 
church. The interior walls were fall of Roman 
bricks, and the outside wall was of Roman brick | 
and very little else. Even where the brickwork 
did not appear, the flint and rubble were Roman 
materials brought to this spot. Two abbots 
before Paul had collected materials for the build- 
ing of the church, but a time of famine coming 

on, they sold the materials to relieve the wants 
of the poor. In the time of John de Cella’ 
(1195-1214), the idea of improving the church | 
was conceived. This abbot pulled down the 
west front, and proceeded to rebuild, but after 
collecting all the money he could, he was obliged | 
to stay his hand for want of funds, and the work | 
remained in abeyance till William of Trumping- 
ton took the rule in 1215, and completed the 
construction of four arches on the north side at 
the west end, and of five arches on the south 
side. The rudeness of the original Norman 
work, as compared with other works of the same 
period, was thus to be accounted for. Paul, 
building the arches of bricks from the old city, 
had to use his materials as he found them, and 
was unable to mould them into the more graceful 
forms. In the newer work built of Tottenhoe 
stone, which was easily moulded by the skill of 
the mason, is seen the advantage gained in the 
change of material, as well as the striking ad- 
vance which time had made in architectural 
development. In part of the newer work it 
would be observed that it had been commenced 
in an elaborate style, and then dropped from a 
rich to an inferior style. The columns at the 
west end and on the south side were pointed out 


as illustrations of this, the columns begivuning | good 


with seven marble shafts, and the number, as 


the work progressed, being reduced to two and 


character from those of Abbot William of 
Trumpington, on the south side, and those of 
Abbot Paul, on the north, and also to the con- 
struction of the beautiful screen across the 
nave. 

Attention was then called to this screen, and 
to the altars on the right and left of it. The 
centre altar is wrongly called the altar of St. 
Cuthbert. It was really dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, the altar of St. Mary ad Columnam being 
to the south, and that of St. Benedict to the north, 
the latter being also dedicated to St. Oawir. 
Notice was also taken of alterations made after | 
Trumpington’s time, on rebuilding the fallen | 
work, in which the arches had fewer mouldings, 
not so good and deep as in the time of that 
Abbot, and the windows were imitations of 
Trampington’s work, but much inferior in 
beauty. This attempt to imitate previous work 
was seldom made in Medisval times. The 
five columns (at the part indicated, on the 
south side of the nave) were erected in the time 
of Edward III., and it would be seen that the 
shafts were, like those of Abbot Trumpington, of 
an earlier style, but their caps and bases were of 
the later style. On the walls above the arches 
were heads of the King and Queen, the royal 
arms of England and France, and a shield which 
was supposed to be that of Offa, but coats of 
arms came into use about 1215, and there were 
none in Offa’s time. That, therefore, was a 
fancy. Inasmuch as the abbot who constracted 
these arches had been prior of Tynemouth, which 
monastery had a shield identical with this one, 
he was inclined to think that the arms were 
those of Tynemouth. Another coat of arms on 
the wall was said to be that of Edward the 
Confessor. There were no coats of arms in his 
time, but when it became the fashion for great 
people to have them, they were sometimes in- 
vented for the illustrious of former days, who 
never had them. 

Mr. Hills next proceeded towards the choir, 
and taking up his position centrally between the 
transepts, he remarked that they were now in a 
part of the church where they could see more of 
the original Norman architecture than in any 
other. He would not say that they could see 
more of the original condition of the church, for 
the part before them must be dep! shabby 
when compared with what it was in other days. 
Everything that they saw in the transepts was 
eharacteristic of the simplest form of Norman 
architecture, and nowhere had he found any work 
which he could positively say was the building of 
Offa. There were, however, stones which there was 
reason to believe belonged to his church. In 
the arches of the triforium they would notice the 
banded columns, which were of an obviously 











three, 


earlier date than the Norman buildings, and 


monks’ cemetery. This cemetery laying in the 
angle east of the south transept, and south of 
the choir. 

Before leaving the transepts, he referred 
to the Roman materials employed in the 
construction of the building, remarking that 
there were two or three very peculiar tiles at the 
end of the north transept—flue tiles built into 
the wall. On examining the upper part of the 
tower he had found some curious marks on the 
Roman tiles. It was not unusual to find on 
Roman tiles the mark of a dog’s foot, which was 
to be explained in this way,—the tiles had been 
laid out to dry, and dogs, with which the country 
abounded at the time, ran over them while they 
were in a wet state, and left the impression of 
their feet on the yielding material. But on one 
tile in the tower he had found the impressions of 
@ pig’s foot, of that of a bird, and of a cat's 
foot. In the last-mentioned case the tile had 
got nearly dry when the cat passed over it, and 
the impression was faint. 

Mr. Edward Roberts said he was much 
gratified to hear the remarks made by Mr. Hills 
with reference to the use of Roman materials in 
the construction of the abbey. On another 
occasion it had been stated here that a great 
part of the building was of Saxon construction ; 
and he had heard that the gentleman who said 
this challenged any one to contradict bis asser- 
tion. He was not present at the time when the 
statement was made, or he should certainly have 
disputed it. He was happy to find that Mr. 
Hills had come to the conclusion to which every 
one acquainted with the subject must come, 
The assumption that, because some balusters 
and shafts which had been put in were of a 
Saxon character, the work itself was Saxon, was 
as idle as could be. 

After listening for a few minutes to the tones 
of the great organ upon which the organist, with 
the consent of the rector, kindly performed, the 
company proceeded to the space before the high 
altar. Mr. Hills called attention to the elaborate 
work of the fifteenth century on the altar screen, 
mentioning that the shrine of St. Alban was 
originally so raised, and the screen so low, that 
the shrine could be seen by the priest when he 
stood at the high altar. There was at that time 
above the high altar an elaborately carved beam, 
with the crucifixion upon it. Abbot Trumping- 
ton, however, removed this rood beam, and put 
it across the south transept. It was the custom 
to have the aisle opening to the choir by arches, 
but this building was not so constructed, there 
being a solid wall between the aisles and the 
choir, the open arches having been added in 
Trampington’s time, and the solid wall panelled 
to match them. The ancient shrine must have 
stood where the present high altar was, Abbot 
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Trumpington having lengthened the church east- 
ward 


Attention was then called to the tomb of 
Abbot John, of Wheathamstead, who came to 
the rule about 1420, The roof of this part 
of the building was then referred to, and 
the decoration of it was said to be the 
work of Abbot Wheathamstead. The symbols 
on it were those of John the Baptist and 
St. John. The shields were used to conceal 
the junction of the wood and stone vaulting in 
the roof. The tomb on the left was built to 
Thomas Ramryge, one of the last of the abbots. 

The company next assembled in the Saints’ 
Chapel, at the back of the high altar, where 
Mr. Hills pointed out marks on the centre of the 
area of the chapel which they were able to 
recognise as the place of the shrine of St. 
Alban. The marks were those of the feet of the 


latter. At this point, jast outside the door of 
the Ladye Chapel, Mr. Hills paused, and said 
they were now assembled in a part of the build- 
ing which formed the ante-chapel to the chapel 
of the Virgin. At the end of the twelfth century 
a great change took place in the celebration of 
services to the Virgin Mary, which led to the 
erection of more splendid chapels to her honour 
than had formerly existed. They were now out- 
side one of these which was begun by Abbot 
Trumpington. To reach this place they had just 
passed al what was now a public thorough- 
fare, and which his lordship, the bishop, had 
this morning spoken of as a desecration of 
the place. He (Mr. Hills) was told that the 
public way through the building at this point 
was a great convenience, and that it was 
impossible to give it up. He hoped, however, 
that there was no insuperable difficulty in 





columns which carried the canopy over it. Most 
of them (said Mr. Hills) would probably come to! 
the conclusion that the relics of St. Alban never 
were enclosed here. The history of these 
relics was very curious. He believed that 
Germanus and Lupus did see the relics of St. 
Alban, and placed others with them. After- 
wards, in Bede’s time, they still remained there, 
but subsequently the place of their deposit was 
lost sight of, and it was said to have been 





revealed to Offa by a miraculous light which led 
him to a spot where bones were found that | 
were treated as the relics of the saint. After-| 


wards, the country was overrun by the Danes, | 


who carried away the supposed relics. A monk | 


of St. Alban’s undertook to recover them. He 
set out for the Scandinavian monastery to which 
the relics had been carried, and, representing 
that he was led thither by the fame of the 
salutary effects of the relics, sought admission 
into the brotherhood. Having conducted him- 
self satisfactorily for some time, he was admitted 
a monk, and in course of time advanced to the 
office of Sacristan, and, with what we should 
now consider doubtful morality, made use of his 
office to get possession of the relics. He made 
a hole at the bottom of the shrine of the saint, 
got ont the relics, and having packed them, 
procured a merchant to deliver them up, sealed 
with his seal, to the Abbot of St. Alban’s. 
After that England was again invaded by 
the Danes; and the monks of St. Alban’s 
becoming alarmed for their sacred treasure, 
the abbot took the relics out of the shrine, 
and made a hole in the wall under the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, and buried them 
there. Having done thie, he sent to Ely 
the bones of a monk, which he carefully de- 
livered, pretending that they were the relics of 
the saint. This led to a curious dispute in after 
times. When the Abbot of St. Alban’s restored 
his own relics to their place, and wanted these 
relics back, the monks of Ely refused to give 
them up, for they reverenced them as the true 
relics of St. Alban. The Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
however, undeceived them, and inquiry having 
been made from the Pope, it was pronounced 
that the supposed relics of the saint had not 
been removed from the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 
The actual possession of the relics was further 
established in the year 1256 by the discovery in 
the church at this part of a coffin containing an 





inscription on lead, which averred that this 
stone coffin was the coffin of the saint. Other | 
places, however, claimed some of his relics. | 
Two canons coming here from abroad, said they | 
possessed his shoulder-blade, given them by 

Canute, King of England. A church in Germany 

also claimed to possess most of his bones, and | 
even now this possession is claimed for a church | 
at Cologne, where, in a magnificent shrine of 
very ancient date inscribed to the saint, these | 
relics may still be seen. The history of them is | 
succinctly preserved, and would make them to | 
be some relics actually taken from his tomb at | 
St. Alban’s by Germanus and Lupus about the | 
year 400. 

Attention was next called to the monument 
erected to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, on 
the south side of the Saint’s Chapel; and, on 
the north side, to the closet erected for the 
reception of the articles given to the shrine, 
and to the quaint watching-chamber,—over a 
Medieval gem. The tabernacle work over the 
capitals of the pillars behind the shrine was 
particularly noticed as rarely to be met with. 

From the Saint’s Chapel, the company passed 
out at the south side, into the open air, and pro- 
ceeding along the passage which now forms a 
thoroughfare, intersecting the abbey and sepa- 
rating the Ladye Chapel from the rest of the 





building, entered the vestibule leading to the 


the way. When they heard of a project for 
making a tunnel under the channel to connect 


|England and France together, it could not be 


impossible to construct a tunnel under the abbey, 
which would serve the purpose of the present 
thoroughfare, if, indeed, a thoroughfare in that 
direction were n In this part of the 
building there were formerly three altars, one to 
St. Edmund on the north side, and another to 
St. Peter the apostle on the south side, with the 
shrine of St. Amphibalus to the west. Looking 
up to the roof, they would see, from the marks 
on the columns, that it was originally intended 
to have vaulting, but it never had any, and was 
covered with a flat ceiling in oak, of which there 
were, as they would observe, some remains. 
The work was begun by Abbot Trumpington, 
and continued for a long period, but it was not 
finished until a century later, in the time of Hugh 
Eversden (1308—1326). 

From the ante-chapel the company passed into 
the Ladye Chapel, when attention was called to 
the beautifal windows of Hugh of Eversden and 
the ball-flower ornament running round the 
window arches, and to the exquisite little statues, 
many of them but slightly injured, which was 
remarkable, considering that the chapel had 
been used as a boys’ school for four hundred 
years. Next was noticed the partition which 
separates the Ladye Chapel from the ante-chapel, 
under the boarding of which there were traces 
of an elaborate screen. This partition ought to 
be taken down with the greatest care, so that 





at one operation by cutters, which finish them 
much more accurately than is the case where 
saws are employed for this purpose, as in other 
machines of this class; the wood to be tenoned, 
which may consist of several pieces up to a total 
width of 18 in., is cramped in a horizontal posi- 
tion upon a light sliding plate, instead of each 
piece being fixed separately in a vertical position, 
as is the case in other General Joiners; tenons 
can be formed with shoulders of unequal lengths, 
by simply altering the position of one of the 
tenoning blocks on its spindle; and it will plane 
both sides at once, and thickness boards up to 
7 in. wide, and will cut single or double mould. 
ings of any pattern in any kind of wood. In 
other machines of this class one side only can 
be planed at a time. 

Without endorsing all the claims made for it 
by the patentees, we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that it is a very valuable machine, and that 
every large builder ought to take an opportunity 
to inquire into its merits. 

Parkinson's patent “ Universal Joiner,” made 
by the same firm, combines improvements never 
before introduced into machines of the class 
known as “ General or Universal Joiners,” for 
example, it will plane, groove, tongue, edge, and 
thickness boards up to 7 in. wide, or will work 
all four sides of a moulding at one operation, 
whereas the most perfect “ General Joiners” yet 
produced will only plane two sides at a time; it 
is provided with a complete band saw for sawing 
ciroular work up to 10 in. thick; and it will 
mould and rebate circular sashes, or stick curved 
or circular mouldings of any pattern. The band 
saw and table are attached in such a position as 
not to interfere with the work going on at either 
side of the machine ; and as the planing arrange- 
ment and saw are driven separately, the lad 
operating either part can stop or start his portion 
of the machine without interfering with the work 
going on at the other side. 

Frazer’s patent equilibrium deal frames do a 
large amount of work. These machines are 
farnished with two separate swing frames worked 
from one crank shaft, so arranged that when 
one is at the top, the other is at the bottom of 
the stroke; and thus in ascending and descend- 
ing, they counter-balance each other, and the 
result is that they can be driven at 400 revolu- 
tions per minute with less vibration than other 
deal frames driven at half that speed, and the 


no injury might be done to the screen. All were necessity for a fly-wheel is obviated. The swing 
happy to hear that steps were in progress for frames are made entirely of cast steel, thus 


the removal of the school to that part of the old 
building which formed the gateway of the 
monastery, and which had been used as a gaol. 


| 


| 


combining great strength with the least possible 
weight, and the crank shaft and other working 
parte do not require to be nearly so strong as in 


Every archzologist will rejoice at a removal | other frames, in which a heavy swing frame is 


which will facilitate the throwing of the Lady 
Chapel into the church, of which it was a part. 








LABOUR SAVING MACHINES FOR 
BUILDERS. 


In our recent notice of the show at Man- 
chester, we mentioned briefly the remarkable 
labour saving machines exhibited by Messrs. 
Allen Ransome & Co, They seem, however, to 
call for a fuller description than we could then 
give. Some time ago we described the “General 
Joiner” and other machines that had been set 
up for Messrs. Corbett and McClymont on the 
Redcliffe Estate, West Brompton, where they 
have raiseda town of excellent houses. Messrs. A. 
Ransome & Co. have now, however, patented a 
new “General Joiner,” of which they say that it 
will work saws up to 20 in. in diameter, and saw 
stuff up to 7 in. thick ; it will cross-cut wood of 
any length, up to 4 in. thick; it will plane both 
sides and thickness, in one operation, boards up 
to 7 in. wide; it will cut single or double mould- 
ings of any pattern in any kind of wood up to 
5 in. wide; it will cut grooves from } in. to 1} in. 
in width ; it will make perfect planed tenons in 
one operation ; it will make mortises from } in. 
to 2 in. of any length in any kind of timber; and 
it will bore holes from } in. to 2 in, diameter. 
In addition to the above, it may be used for 
rebating and moulding sash frames, mitreing, 
chamfering, tongueing, beading, and a great 
variety of other purposes. It is worked by two 
lads, and will do the work (they assert) of at 
least thirty skilled joiners. The advantages it has 
over other machines of this class appear to be 
that the tenoning, planing, and thicknessing, and 
moulding operations, can be carried on without 
interfering in any way with those that are done 
at the sawing end of the machine, such as 
ripping-out, cross-cutting, squaring-up, tongue- 
ing, and grooving, &c.; the tenons are formed 





counter-balanced by a heavily-weighted fiy- 
wheel. 

The plain band saw machines, exhibited by 
Messrs. Ransome & Co., are intended chiefly for 
sawing curves,and among the many purposes 
for which they are peculiarly adapted may be 
mentioned sawing out hand-rails, gothic work, 


'&c., for builders and contractors; cutting out 


buffer blocks, break blocks, curved supports for 
roofs of railway carriages and trucks, for rail- 
way carriage builders; preparing chair backs 
and legs, for cabinet-makers; and sawing out 
felloes and naves of wheels for wheelwrights, 
&c. By simply changing the saw it is equally 
adapted for cutting out delicate ornamental work, 
or for sawing through a piece of oak 15 in. thick. 

We have before now spoken of their Self- 
Acting Saw Bench and their Planing and Trying- 
up Machine. In the latter the cutters are 
attached to a wrought-iron adze block, which 
revolves at a very high speed, and cutters of any 
form may be fixed to it so as to cut a moulding, 
bead, or rebate, upon the timber at the same 
time as it is being planed. The table is of cast- 
iron, planed all over, and fitted at intervals, with 
screw-cramps, fitted with gun-metal nuts and 
wrought-iron fangs, by which the timber is 
readily and securely fixed. The table is worked 
by a self-acting feed motion, giving it a forward 
speed equal to 12 ft. a minute, and taking it back 
much faster. : 

We advise such of our readers as are practi- 
cally engaged in building operations not to con- 
tent themselves with reading of such machines 
as these, but to inquire fur themselves as to the 
expediency of making use of them. All are 
advanced ultimately by machines that lessen 
homan labour. 








The Ellesmere Memorial.—We may re- 
mind our readers that the architect of this 
memorial was Mr, T. G. Jackson, of London. 
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HOLME’S STONE-DRESSING MACHINE. 


Mr. Suearer, of the Dalbeattie Granite 
Quarries, and Mr. William G. Freeman, of the 
Penryn Granite Quarries, having taken up the 
ag ig ane machine invented and patented 
by Mr. Joseph E. Holme (of the United States), 
have given us an opportunity to inspect it in 
ray a hen rege of the - pee is, of course, 

‘ac. ressing of stones, and espe- 
cially of the harder and more enduring class, 
enabling contractors and builders, or quarry 
owners, to avail themselves of steam or water 
power for the more laborious part of their trades. 
The machine consists of a simple arrangement 
by which a block of stone can be made to travel 
beneath a transverse bar, ing either a series 
of chisels or a single knife. To this bar (differ- 
ing from other stone-working machines that we 
have seen), a kind of oscillatory motion is im- 
parted by a crank axle, so that the action of a 
workman’s hand and mallet is very exactly 
imitated, but with a speed and force that no 
workman can attain. Certain varieties of granite 
that have hitherto had no market value on 
account of their extreme hardness, the cost of 
dressing having exceeded the worth of the 
material, can be worked by the machine with 
facility. The ordinary process is first to subject 
the rough stone to the action of a row of chisels, 
separated by interspaces, so that the surface is 
grooved, and then to replace the chisels by a 
continuous blade, that reduces the grooved sur- 
face to one that is uniformly level. Two blocks 
of Portland stone were exhibited, measuring 
about 6 ft. in length by 21 in. in width, and 14 in. 
in depth. One of these blocks had been dressed 
by hand by a skilful workman, who completed 
his task in 15} hours. The other was dressed 
by the machine, in the presence of visitors, in 
2 hours only, and the machine-dressing was 
certainly superior in finish to that done by hand. 
The inventor considers that 1-horse power should 
be used for each foot in width of the surface 
acted upon. 

With these machines, the quantity of stone 
dressed depends more upon the convenient 
arrangements for handling and turning over the 
stones, than upon the actual time of outting. 
The forward feed over the surface of even the 
largest stones will be 18 to 24 in. per minute; if 
well quarried and scabbled, two or three cuts 
would finish a face of 15 to 20 superficial ft. in 
as many minutes. On smaller stones, of course 
the proportionate quantity dressed would not be 
80 great. Beds and joincs require but two cuts, 
if well shaped, and by using only the punches 
or grooving points, a regular matching or dove- 
tailing of the courses may be obtained. A 
smaller machine is made to be worked by hand, 
in situations where power is not available, for 
making window caps, sills, and such small matters 
as are used in connexion with brickwork. This 
machine will take in a stone 5 ft. by 17 in. 

There seems to be danger in trying to chip 
off too much at once, and care must be taken to 
keep the chisels in good order; but, with any 
little drawback of this sort admitted, the impres- 
sion the machine gave us was very satisfactory, 
and we can scarcely doubt that it will come into 
general and advantageous use. 








VERULAM AND POMPEII COMPARED. 
ROMAN ENGLAND. 


Amonest the papers laid before the recent 
St. Alban’s Con 

Mr. J. W. Grover read one with the view 
of showing the similitude between Verulam 
and Pompeii. After introductory observations 
he proceeded to say;—Verulam is variously 
named by the Roman writers. Tacitus, whom 
we follow, calls it Verulamium ; Ptolemy, Urola- 
nium and Verolamium; and Antoninus, Verola- 
nium. It occupied an oblong area about three- 
quarters of a mile long by half a mile wide. 
Our excavations have traced the principal streets 
—running north-west and south-west; one of 
these formed part of the great military road 
from London to the north-west, and generally 
follows the present turnpike-road from Edgware, 
Elstree, Park-street, then Verulam, and Red- 
bourne, Market-street, Dunstable. These streets 
were intersected by others running at right 
angles to them. One seems to have followed 
the hedge between the Rectory fields and Mr. 
Aldridge’s farm ; another was probably, though 
not certainly, on the site of the present Hemel 
Hempsted-road. Both these streets ran south- 
west and north-east. The first may be traced in 


the fields to the west of the city, on which side 





Stukely says a gateway was formerly visible. 
This road, no doubt, formed the famous Camlet 
way ; it ran in a straight line from the western 
gateway to the southern side of St. Michael’s 
charchyard, and thence through Major Gape’s 
garden, across the Fishpool, and straight for 
Oster hill; part of this road was visible in 1826, 
when it was destroyed, I believe. Now let us 
for one moment consider the shape of the city. 
It is an oval; the major axis of which is traversed 
by the Roman Watling-street, the minor axis 
by the Camlet way; the intersection of these 
two great streets is close to St. Michael’s Church, 
and in nearly all the Roman Cities of Britain 
this seems to have been the site of the great 
Temple and the principal buildings. 1 will 
venture, therefore, to propound a which 
I believe is consistent with analogy—That St. 
Michael’s Church occupies the site of the Temple, 
and that temple probably was dedicated to Apollo. 
In Bath, the city of Apollo or the Sun, we have 
two St. Michaels—one of which stood near the 
site of the famous temple. When the world 
became Christianized the saints received and 
perpetuated the attributes of the deities they 
superseded. St. Mary de Stall in Bath succeeded 
Sali Minerva. St.Sul was worshipped in Brittany 
in the place of Sol. The Templum Salutis in 
Rome. became St. Vitale; the Pantheon, All 
Saints. Fire and light were the prevailing idea 
in the temple of Vesta, which is now the Madonna 
of the Sun. The twin brethren—Romulus and 
Remus—are perpetuated by Cosmo and Damien. 
Cases might be multiplied indefinitely; as 
in Bath St. Michael succeeded the worship of 
Apollo Baal, so I think he did in Verulam ; 
the saint slew the dragon, as Apollo the python ; 
the first drove the rebellious angels from heaven, 
the last destroyed the cyclopes. Moreover, it is 
curiously confirmatory of this argument to re- 
member that both the St. Michaels’ mounts in 
Cornwall and France, were said to have been 
consecrated by the Druids to the sacred fires of 
the Sun or Baal—Beltien, as they are now called, 
and which still exist. The Romans especially 
adopted and engrafted their religion upon that 
of the nations they subdued. When they came 
they found this land devoted to the worship of 
the Sun and Moon, the Baal and Ashtaroth. So 
they built their temples to the Sun and the 
Moon,—divinities—Baal or Apollo here, Diana 
at Dunstable, and propitiated the Druids. Then 
came Constantine, and Christianity prevailed. 
We know that the Christians of the Roman 
Empire converted the temples into churches ; 
and this fact accounts for the sites of several of 
our cathedrals in the very centres of the old 
Roman cities. Sir C. Wren supposed that St. 
Paul’s stood on the foundations of a temple of 
Diana. Chichester Cathedral stands on Roman 
remains in the centre of that city. Stone-street 
points direct upon its spire for miles. The 
great Roman western road to Gloucester, the 
Ermine street, runs in a long straight line for 
miles upon the tower of that city’s cathedral ; 
other cases might be brought forward in support 
of the argument, but those I have named will 
suffice. In Pompeii the theatre occupied very 
nearly the same relative position as in Verulam ; 
and a temple stood near it dedicated to Hercules, 
and occupying nearly the same situation as St. 
Michael’s Church does to the theatrehere. The 
principal forum in Pompeii was about 500 ft. 
long by 110 ft. wide; on the eastern side came 
the Basilica and Temple of Venus; this, no 
doubt, was the arrangement in Verulam, and 
would place the foram in Mr. Aldridge’s meadow, 
to the south of the rectory paddock, where 
Stukely shows a large building. In Uriconium 
the same plan is followed. The western gate of 
Verulam, near the Hempsted-road, at the en- 
trance of the Camlet Way, would correspond 
exactly with the Vesuvius gate in Pompeii, and 
the crater of the volcano, with regard to the 
shape of the city and its distance, would come 
at Langley Bury. In the case of the Campanian 
city the sea represents the fish-pool of Verulam, 
but it extended on another side also, viz., on 
that here facing St. Stephen’s Church. The 
dimensions are most strikingly similar in both 
cities. The length of Pompeii is 4,300 ft.; of 
Verulam, 4,488 ft. The width of Pompeii is 
2,400 ft.; of Verulam, 2,541 ft.: the area of 
the former being 167 acres, and of the latter 
190 acres. But the shape is most singular, and 
this can be best understood by applying the plan 
of one to the other. It seemsasif the municipal 
authorities of our British town had taken the 
Campanian city as their model. So in the 
streets a similar agreement seems to exist both 
as to position and width. In both cases they 


seem to run nearly at right les along the 
axes of the ellipse, and aa from 24 ft. 1027 ft. 
in width. Verulam, however, has the adv: 
of the greatest regularity, being built evidently 
on one formal plan—as the American cities are 
now-a-days. The theatre of Verulam not only 
occupies the same relative position, but is, 
singularly enough, nearly the same size as that 
of its model, being 193 ft. 3 in. in diameter, 
against 195 ft. approximately in Pompeii. Mr. 
Wright estimates twenty rows of seats here: 
in the Italian example there appears to have 
been twenty-two rows, not including those 
ba ngs proecinctio a the geen » which in 
appears to 70 ft. inst 62 ft. in 
the other. The so saa ag wg i to the 
back is same in both cases. The stage in the 
Italian theatre is, however, much wider than in 
ours; so is the nium ; the walls of our 
theatre at the side of the stage are placed at an 
angle, which is a difference. Both theatres 
appear to have been richly adorned with frescoes 
and marbles; at Verulam slabs of the latter 
material, thirteen-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
are found, and appear to resemble the material 
used for lining the fountain’s basin at the famous 
Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex. It is worth 
while remembering that at Pompeii a second 
and smaller theatre exists close to the large one ; 
perhaps further explorations may show a similar 
one here; it should come on the northern side. 
The presence of this unique and interesting relic 
throws much light upon the manners and 
customs of our Romano-British ancestors. That 
civilisation could have been of no contemptible 
kind which enabled the inhabitants of this 
remote province to appreciate the drama of 
Plautus and Terrence, or the cadence of a 
Greek chorus. Remembering that every Roman 
town in Britain seems to have possessed an 
amphitheatre dedicated to the less humane 
pastimes of the gladiator, in Verulam alone has 
a refined Greek stage been discovered. The 
position of the amphitheatre in Verulam has 
been promised us by an eminent local antiquary, 
so I will not specalate on its site. It stood, to 
judge from other cases, outside the walls, and 
Mr. Harris has pointed to a hollow between 
the town and St. Stephen’s, which deserves 
attention. I refrain from apy observa- 
tions, however, pending further exploration. 
The streets of Verulam seem to have been com- 
posed of gravel metalling ; on the top of this may 
be seen a quantity of oyster and mussel shells, 
which are always found in Roman towns; on 
the top comes a débris of burnt wood, the 
charred remains of the fallen rafters; then 
fallen walls and the Italian roofing tiles with 
the rolls. Large quantities of the fresco paint- 
ing of the apartments may also be seen. The 
intonaco, or thin finishing coat of plaster, is very 
perfect ; it is generally of a cream or white tone, 
with brown, red, and blue stripes, as in Pom- 
peii, and sometimes painted with flowers. In 
the field where the theatre stands, which is still 
called the “ black ground,”’—probably from the 
quantity of burnt wood found there,—I am in- 
formed by the tenant, the plough frequently 
brings up a quantity of tesserw, showing the 
pavements are very near the surface. It would 
be trespassing beyond the province of this 
paper to enter into any disquisition respecting 
the roads in the vicinity, yet I cannot help re- 
marking upon the foss ways, one of which leads 
from the western gate towards Gorhambury, and 
another of which may now be seen in Beech- 
bottom, which points towards Verulam, and no 
doubt formed part of the Camlet-way. These 
curious sunk roadways were one of the peculiar 
features of Republican Rome, and they have 
lately been explored by Mr. J. H. Parker, and 
explained by him and Dr. Fabio Gori, for the 
British Archwological Society of Rome. It is 
singular to find similar works in Verulam, and 
their precise object cannot be explained satis- 
factorily ; yet their existence here proves the 
connexion which existed between our ancestors 
and the rising capital of the world, at a much 
earlier period than history records. One ques- 
tion has, I think, been determined by our recent 
explorations, and that is the existence of the 
wall on the Fishpool side, the remains of which 
may be seen on the property adjoining Major 
Gape’s house. The pool itself must have formed 
an extensive lake, and in Gough’s Camden men- 
tion is made of subterranean arched chambers 
running under the water; it is also stated that 
Abbot found on the banks oaken planks 
fastened with nails, and pitched over ; also ships’ 
tackle, fir oars, rusty anchors, and so forth; 





showing that the water was deep enough for 
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navigation of some sort; a road probably passed 
between it and the wall. In conclusion, I would 
draw attention to the fresco painting; and trust 
that if there is any chemist amongst our con- 
gress he will be induced to make an analysis of 
its composition. What medium could have been 
employed so durable as to withstand not only 
the action of the fire but also of the damp of 
fifteen centuries. I believe the ancients em- 
ployed wax mixed with oil in a warm state. 
The subject is one of much interest. Finally I 
venture to hope that the labours of this 
association may lead to the full explanation 
of this most interesting relic of antiquity— 
Verulam. Mr. Grover concluded by remarking, 
that the fields in question certainly contained 


ground picturesquely with the assistance of 
Mr. McKenzie. Two strips of land, one 
bordering the Seven Sisters’ - road, the other 
the Great Northern Railway, were purchased 
by the Board with a view to letting for build- 
ing purposes, and so lessening the cost of 
the park to the public. A loud outcry, however, 
has been raised against this much as if the 
Board were endeavouring to filch land that 
belonged to the public. Of course, if the rate- 
payers of the metropolis generally desired that 
the park should be made so much larger than it 
was at first intended, and were willing to pay for 
it, the Board would carry out this desire; but 
the wisdom of their original arrangement would 
not be impeached. In letting or selling the land 





most valuable treasures, and he hoped that some 
day this inquiry might lead some one to con- | 
tinue the excavations on the spot. The more | 
they investigated the subject the more astounded | 
they would be to see that this country was in as | 
high a state of civilization 1,700 years ago as it | 
was in the time of Charles, and certainly, as 
far as the means of communication were con- 
cerned, infinitely better. The Romans were a 
thoroughly practical people, and though they 
did not stand upon any ceremony in taking it, 
it would be admitted that they had introduced 
into it the highest amount of science and hap- 
piness compatible with the then existing state 
of things. 





FINSBURY PARK. 





On Saturday last Sir John Thwaites, chairman 


of the Board of Borks, attended by many mem- | 


bers of the Board, vestrymen, and inhabitants of 
the district, and heralded by the band of the Stoke 


retained for building on, and which is now 
bounded by the new road on the park side, 
sufficient margin ought to be retained to admit of 
planting out the enclosure wall. A very large 
amount of wood fencing is used in the park. 
We should have preferred to see something more 
durable. The land in this neighbourhood should 
now be brought under the control of the Metro- 
politan Building Act. 








FROM PARIS. 


Srro.iine up to the Arc de Triomphe, at the 
rond point de U Etoile, we examined the prepa- 
rations made for the Napoleon féte of the 15th 
of August. The usual festoons of lamps are 
there, but in an increased number. In the 


Tuileries’ garden, which is to be dressed out as | 


in the ‘éte dcs Sowverains, so says the programme, 
13,750 luminous globes, red and white, are to be 
affixed to 241 posts, sustaining the bouquets and 


Newington Rifles, opened in pleasant weather | garlands, all gas-lighted, as of old. Place de la 
the so-called Finsbury Park, for the formation) Concorde and Champs Elysées, 24,705 globes, 
of which the Board purchased 120 acres (and other sundry lights, 15,000; total, 53,455. 

some more), under a statute dated solong agoas| The Are de Triomphe of the Etoile is to be 
August 17th, 1857. According to the official | orowned by an imperial diadem, 23 ft. high, 
particulars, a well-known suburban recreation | glectric light, Bengal light, &e. We give a few 
ground, known as Brown’s Wood, or Hornsey ‘historic details of this arch, On the 29th of 


Wood, and Hornsey House, also formerly called 
Copt Hall, was selected as the site for the Park, 
and the lease having all but expired, after the 
Board acquired the property, the cost of buying 
up the business was avoided by waiting a short 
time. The ancient designation of the estate is 
the Prebendal manor of Brown’s Wood, in the 
parish of Harringay, otherwise Hornsey. 

The ground has a gentle southern slope from | 
Highgate on the west, and towards Stoke Newing- | 
ton on the east, and is skirted on the south by | 
the Seven Sisters’-road, and on the east by the | 





July, 1836, the Arc de Triomphe, at the Barriére 
de !’Etoile, was formally inaugurated. The first 
stone was laid on the 15th of August, 1806, 
without any ceremony; it took, therefore, more 
than thirty years to build, the works having been 
interrupted twice, and undertaken three times, 
viz., under the First Empire, the Restoration, 
and the reign of Louis Philippe. The total cost 
was 386,045/., and the dimensions are as follows: 
height, 162 ft. 7.in.; width, 147 ft.; thickness, 
75 ft.6in. It is the largest triumphal arch in 
the world, and the foundations are carried down 





At the same hour, in the same day, four men 
were killed in the cellars of a large brewery at 
Montrouge, in the Rue de la Voie Verte. The 
barrels of beer are kept in cellars in the cata. 
combs at a great depth, from which they are 
hoisted by a steam windlass capable of lifting 
only 330 Ib. at a time, and reserved exclusively 
for hoisting the beer. Four men, down below, 
instead of mounting by their ladder, heedlessl 
risked themselves on the hoist platform, and 
when they came near the surface the rope broke, 
and they were all killed instantly. 

Several old sepulchres have again turned up 
in the quarter of the Gobelins, while excavating 
the foundations of some houses in the new 
Boulevard Arago. They appear to be of high 
archzeologic interest; the kista being of very 
hard stone, and covered with roughly dressed 
flags of the same stone. The vault measures 
about 5 ft. 7 in. in height, the arch being of 
rough stones laid in mortar. We remarked that 
there was no particular system in the disposal 
of the coffins ; some were placed end to end, 
others piled one over the other; and when we 
saw the spot most had been removed to the cata- 
combs; but it was plain from our examination 
of two, one being of very small dimensions, and 
containing the remains of a young child, that 
they were either Celtic or Gaulic ;—perhaps, no 
relics forthcoming to denote the period: as 
distance lends enchantment to the view, so relics 
disappear by diggers. 

One of the most interesting works now 
drawing towards completion in Paris is the new 
Orleans Railway terminus. What strikes forcibly 
|a@ professional eye is the new carriage-shed, 
called here the grande halle aux wagons; the 
height from the rails to the apex of the iron- 
ribbed roof is 197 ft., the length is 984 ft., and 
the span about 200 ft.; a bold piece of work, yet 
withal of graceful lightness. The immense ribs 
are of pierced wrought iron, designed by and 
executed under the orders of M. Edmond 
Renaud, to whom great credit is due for his 
architectural skill displayed in this gigantic 
structure. The roofing is of glass, and the 
general design, on the exterior, differs widely 
from that of the Nord or the Est termini, inasmuch 
as there is no attempt at monumental display ; 
but, once inside, we observe a wonderfal com- 
bination of great accommodation with good 
taste and comfort. In many of the continental 
railway stations the waiting-rooms are wretched 
affairs, in which absence of comfort seems to be 
the principal object. In the case, however, of 
the new Paris Orleans station, we find a comfort 
that we have vainly sought for elsewhere. 
The State 





Green-lanes. The Great Northern railway | 


toa depth : tone | This extends to the 
bounds it by a cutting and embankment on the | 9 Sept oft Peewee mee 


t employed was that of Chiteau-Landon; it is °@rriages for the Emperor and suite, built by 
western side; and latterly the London, Edg- | hard, resisting, and capable of receiving as high | this company, are very sumptuous, and they are 
ware, and Highgate railway has been made,|, polish as marble. The architects employed the only ones able to pass through the “ tem- 
with a station adjoining the park. | snecessively were MM. Chalgrin, Goust, Huyot | plates” or gabarits of all the lines. When he 
Certain public footpaths had to be preserved | De Gisors, Fontaine, Labane, Debret, and Blouet, | Paid a visit lately to Chartres, by the Ouest line, 
_who terminated the work as we now see it. The these State carriages were hauled by the circular i 


for the use of the adjacent lands, and the course | 
of the New River is throagh the northern portion | crowning of the arch by an allegorical group, so "ilway to the St. Lazare station. 
ever since | 


of the land. Since the park was formed, Parlia- | a5 to lete it. has bee: 

ment has permitted the East London Water | hone Eas bad eoteiin tie been talked of, | —_ 

Company to Jorm a great reservoir, of some | but nothing done as yet. : A IT TO ND 
The project of constructing a popular theatre | vis PORTLAND ISLAND. 


acres in extent, under the surface, for the storage 
of water on a high level ; but as the ground will for : : 5 : : . 
be . grand operas and opera comique is again’ Not many days since, in the pursuit of know- 
be turfed over and belted with shrubs the public brought forward. It is said that the plans have ledge under difficulties, we shaped our course 
been elaborated by M. Adolphe Sax, and com- due south, booking from Paddington station for 





will not be losers by the arrangement. Con- 


tracts were made in 1866 for the drainage of 
roads, the formation of roads, footpaths, and 
ornamental water, the erection of the entrance 
lodges and the gateways, inclosure, and palings. 
Last year, also, the planting of trees and shrubs 
was completed. 

The expenditure for the park up to 30th of 
June last has been as follows :— 


; &. 2.4. 

For Parliamentary Expenses........c00cs00«0s 975 3 1 

» Property and Compensations ............ 54,847 18 8 
»» Professional and Office Charges, &c., 

during 1] years ...........s.000006 oe 11,252 0 10 








» Works 





»» Trees, Shrubs, Planting, &c. ..........0000 
»» Wages for Supervision of Works......... 351 12 10 
sy» Ineidental Expenses, ................ccccceeees 649 10 6 
97,275 3 3 
Less moneys received on account of old ma- - 
terials, interest on balances, and rents ... 2,577 0 9 


Total ... £94,698 2 6 


The cost of the freehold land was about 4721. 

acre. 

The funds were raised by a loan in 1864 of 
50,0001., at 4} per cent. for thirty years; with 
43,0001. borrowed on debenture in 1868. 

The necessary works have been done under 
the direction of the superintending architect of 
the Board, who has designed appropriate en. 








pleted by MM. Laglaise and Gate. It isto be the pleasant watering-place of Weymouth, en 
placed in the centre of Paris, and will contain route for Portland Island. We held a Govern- 
4,000 seats, 1,000 of which are to be at 1 franc ment order for admission to visit the Convict 





trances and lodges, and has laid out the 


each. 


The restoration and regilding of the dome) 
of the Invalides has been so far terminated that | 


the tarpaulins and scaffolds set up for many 
months are being removed. It is the work, as 
we all know, of Mansard, in the seventeenth 
century, and has been gilt three times, the last 
being by the present Government, the former 
one by Napoleon I. in 1806, and the first gilding 
by Louis XIV. 

A sad accident took place on the 28th ult. at 
Enghien, at the very gates of Paris, and which 
is celebrated for its sulphureous waters, its 
lake, and charming villas. One of the stokers 
attached to the service of the baths having 
descended into the reservoir of sulphureous 
waters, made a false step and fell into the 
pit. In trying to save him, the second engi- 
neer, another stoker, and one of the chief 


bathmen, met withthe same fate. Thanks to 
the exertions of M. Allégre, and the precautions 
taken by him, the four mentioned are the only 
victims, though many persons were in great 
danger in trying to save the first, seven having 
fallen in, and only four having been safely 
extracted. Three others exposed their lives. 


| Prison in our pocket; and, although still 
in a state of single blessedness, we insured our 
life against railway accident to the extent of the 
modest sum of 5001. Our return-ticket was @ 
special one, and it extended for a couple of clear 
days. After starting on our journey, we pro- 
ceeded at a moderately brisk pace, without en- 
countering any delay or obstacle on our way, 
through Berks, Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset- 
shire. The early rye and oate were yielding to 
the reaper’s sickle, and the sparrows and the 
rooks were enjoying a rich sabbath plander 
while man rested. The train whirled on through 
many a deep cutting, round many a war-shattered 
entrenchment, over many an historic stream, and 
hid in its thick volume of smoke not a few 
antique tenements by matted wood and straggling 
hamlet. A look upon an open country is plea- 
sant, even through the medium of a railway- 
carriage window; but the sight of passing 
villages is flashed upon the eye too abruptly to 
make a very lasting impression, Yet one can 
see much, and enjoy much, even by rail in 
a journey of 150 miles. We reached Wey- 
mouth after a run of between seven and eight 





hours ; but it was night, and our walk upon the 
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Esplanade was by moonlight. Resting for the | their heavy and wasting toil, and their summer | liament in their convict garb, who have, since Wl 
night at one of the hotels convenient to|and winter exposure to the atmosphere, it is | they entered Portland prison, “ ceased to do evil | 
the beach, we arose early in the morning|to be deplored that the wages of these men and learned to do well:” we have seen many 
for a look over the town before proceeding|do not average, the year rovnd, more than | whose social life was once above reproach, and 
onward to Portland Island. Later in the day we | 128. per week. It will be recollected, however, | we shudder to think how fallen humanity grows 
proceeded by train to Portland. Leaving the|that the Dorsetshire agricultural labourers are | debased in contact with criminal intercourse, and 
station, we proceeded by a circuitous sweep, pass- | the worst paid in Eogland. The ordinary system | the penalties they have to bear for outraging 
ing on our right a steep and curious ridge of | of blasting and quarrying is so well known to| society. We are not, however, going to write 
shingle of all sizes and colours, known as Chesil | the majority of readers, that it is hardly neces-|a history of the convict system. We merely 
Bank. In appearance and formation it is unlike sary to describe it. After the vertical hole is | look at it as we find it—think a little more than ' 
anything else that you will meet with in any | drilled in the rock, and the gunpowder intro-| we write, and musingly pass on. 
other part of Great Britain. It stretches for | duced and rammed tightly, a train is connected{ Comprised within Portland Prison are a chapel, if 
several miles from the island of Portland to|with the outside. When the explosion takes | a hospital, a soldiers’ barracks, and a number of 
Bridport, buat it is separated from the mainland | place, the rock is rent into several perpendicular | warders’ houses. Gas is manufactured within 
at Weymouth, and on as far as Abbotsbury, by | fissures and blocks, from 20 to 50 tons in weight |the prison. The prison is ruled over by a 
an estuary or inlet called the Fleet. Between | are detached. These arescon removed by the aid | governor, a deputy governor, and, in addition to 
Portland and Weymouth the stones are of a | of winches, screw jacks, aud other appliances, to | those, are a chaplain, schoolmaster, and a host 
larger size than those forming the bank as you | their required position, where they are shaped, | of warders. The yearly cost of a convict is put 
recede along the coast. This accumulation of | measured, weighed, and marked, and finally | down at 331. 10s. H 
pebble has little variety in size in the vicinity | carried down to the wharf on iron cars for| The Portland breakwater was mostly con- i 
of Weymouth and Portland, and falls little short | shipping. structed by convict labour; the first stone of . 
of 200 yards in width. It is utterly and com-| There has been some considerable talk lately | it was laid by Prince Albert in 1849. A 
pletely sterile; nor could we discover thereon, | about the exhaustion of our coal fields: the | squadron can now be stationed at Portland, and 
except at a few points, the least sign even of | question might be put also with a like anxiety | a man-of-war and gunboat may be seen riding 
marine vegetation. The cottages that flank this | concerning the exhaustion of Portland stone.|in the harbour. The Great Eastern steamer ie 
dreary stretch of natural breakwater for miles are | However, we will quiet the fear of our gentle-| was here a few days ago, and, her business being Hy 
constituted of ragged stone. Nogreen grass-plats | man amateurs and practical builders, by inform- | an important one, brought a concourse of 
——no sweet or blooming hedge-rows—no flowers | ing them that there is as much stone in Portland | spectators to Wey mouth. A Visiror. i 
“born to blush unseen ”’—nothing but sand, sea, | as will furnish all the requirements of the world 
and shingle, squalid dwellings, and stricken | for the next 1,500 years. and perhaps more. One 
human nature. Yet there is something to be | acre, we understand, is annually removed. Port-| EXCURSION TO THE BARKING SEWAGE 
seen and heard here and about that will in-|land stone has been used as far back as the FARM. 
terest the visitor, if his intellect is not of the | twelfth century in some of our abbeys. Bat it was f 
idiotic Dundreary type. The Chesil bank is un- | only in the reign of Charles II. that the quarrieson | _ THE sewage farm at Barking was, on Tucsday 
doubtedly formed by the action of the waves, in | Portland Island began to be worked with any ac- |!" last week, visited by the Land Surveyors 
conjanction with the south-western gales which | tivity. It was Charles who instituted the humane | Club. Many drainage and other engineers were 
sweep up the pebbly shingle from its ocean bed. | provision of enacting that half of the royalty | #ong the company, inclading Mr. Bailey Denton, 
The isle of Portland, as it has been remarked | exacted from the quarry proprietors should be | Mr. Grantham, Mr. M. Johnson, Mr. Robert j 
by others, contributes to this accumulation of | put by as a trust fand for the benefit of the| Fowler, and others. Mr. William Hope first iW 
explained to them the sewage scheme, The 




















pebbles, acting as a caterer or a collector of it, | islanders. The provision, it is said, was intended | ©*P . . 
by the obstruction it offers to their further drift- | by the king as a compensation to the islanders | Visitors next inspected the exper imental 
ing. Thousands of pounds have already been ex- | for the loss of their island pastures. If fruitful | Tops, first on Mr. Hope’s own field of about nine 
pended since 1849, by the aid of free and con- | pastures ever existed on Portland rock they are | #¢“es (which is supplied with sewage from the 
vict labour, to constract the Portland break- | no longer visible. Portland stone is much used | Sewage farm by means of an iron trough sup- 
water, a work certainly of considerable labour ;| at the present hour, and it is well adapted to | Ported on wooden trestles), and then on the ! 
but here, on the coast of Dorset, nature eclipses | building purposes from the facility with which it | Lodge Farm, where they were met by the i@ 
man in the formation of a natural breakwater,'can be worked. But there is a very inferior | ™anager, the Hon. Henry Petre, who gave them | : 
at once a miracle and a curiosity. description of it which often goes into the | full information in respect to each crop. The 
Many shipwrecks, in past and recent times, | market. first field contained a splendid crop of mangold 

have occurred along the historic Chesil bank.| Sir Christopher Wren gave the nseof Portland | Wurzel and beans, and a crop of cabbages, the { 
From the fact of these disasters there is a par-| stone a great impulse in London by using it in | latter growing on land from which a heavy crop 
ticular part along this pebbly ridge, known by | the erection of St. Paul’s. The most of the f potatoes had already been taken. Then oe 
the ominous name of Deadman’s Bay. Dead , Queen Anne churches in the City are of this | Sugar-beet, which from an analysis pace ast : 
men, they say, tell no tales, but the débris of the | material. Several recent public institutions in year by Professor Voeicher, showing 139 per . 
well-attested wrecks in the vicinity of Dead- | the metropolis are also built with Portland stone. cent. of sugar in the sewage-grown beet, is ex- | 
man’s Bay tells alarming tales indeed. Leaving|In Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and several pected to be one of the most profitable crops } 
the railway station at Portland behind, we pro- | large towns through the three kingdoms, Port- under sewage. There were canary-seed, oe 
ceed up the zig-zag road, and through a tole- | land stone has been used extensively. Onions, Carrots, parsnips, and celery, all showing 
rably respectable village or town. On the brow| The convict prison of Portland Island, which | !uxurious crops; also Strawberries; there was 
of the island rock a new church, of the Me-| is rendered somewhat historic of late from the Wheat growing the third year in succession = 
thodist connection, is being erected. Hotel fact of the detention of many of the Fenian the same land; oats which the visitors estimat hy 
accommodation and every other usual or crea-| convicts there for the last three years, was | Would produce 10 quarters to the acre, growing Ae 

! 

| 

: 

H 





f ture comforts required for summer visits, are to | erected in 1848. | on @ poor gravel; and Italian rye grass, which 
; be had on Portland rock for the legal tender.| It is capable of accommodating upwards of had already been cut six times this year, = 
Portland proper, that is, the island rock, is| 1,500 convicts. The Fenian convicts at present | ducing on an average 10 tons per acre to eac 

nearly 4 miles long, by 1} mile in breadth. At/| confined in Portland are employed in working in | Crop, or 60 tons in all; the whole of eh ops 

its highest point it is not much under 500 ft.|the quarries. They work together, and not in being produced by the application co i 

above the level of the sea. The shape or con- | conjunction with the ordinary convicts. Among | ™anure, London sewage. The next proseemag # 
figuration of the island can be distinctly seen by | their number at present are two editors of Irish Was a walk down the line of 4 rs aed — ie 
looking at the map. It is tongue-shaped, and | newspapers, a couple of American officers who posed culvert, about a mile of whic! post en Bhi 
probably for that reason its extreme point gets | served in the late American war, some clerks, | constructed, to the outfall of the oe 
the name of Portland Bill, or “The Bill of|and several skilled mechanics. A short time| works. The day was wound up by a dinner a 
Portland.” The circumference of the island is | since some of the Fenian prisoners confined here | the Ship, Greenwich. 
computed at about 9 miles. The west cliffs are| were amnestied unconditionally. The political 
very high, the fall considerably lower, perhaps | convicts have to work the same and to go through 








under 20 ft. at some point on the south side | the like discipline as the ordinary ones. Governor ART. UNION OF LONDON. 
of the island. Very little vegetation is ob- | Clifton is rigid in carrying out the discipline laid cn ot . 
servable upon the island. No green mea-| down for observance in the prison. eae re 
dow, no golden corn, no smelli garden On the score of health, the convicts could not| We can cordially endorse the opinion of the } 
Times, “that the present exhibition of works yet 


elling 

no silvery stream; the blue vault of heaven is| have a better place. Infringement of the rules, ; ; hee 
above you, and black, barren, and rugged | or a refusal to obey a warder, is at once reported, | selected by the prizeholders of this Association 
rock below. The carol of the lark, the chirp | and the offending convict—political or otherwise | shows a decided improvement on the average of 
of the wren, the sound of the corn crake, or | —is brought before the Governor, who, on hearing | the last few years.” There has been, in fact, a 
the voice of the cuckoo, each and all are un- | the charge, orders him confinement to his cell | gradual advance in the character of the pictures 
known. Betimes a human shout is heard, and a| for a certain number of hours, and a reduction | chosen, in spite of the increasing difficulty of 
detonating report rambles through the welkin ;| of his diet : probably bread and water for forty-| finding meritorious works of moderate price i 
but nature affords no music. We are approach- | eight hours. unsold, which proves that the Art-Union is ‘ 
ing now the vicinity of the Portland Quarries.| We passed through several gangs of ordinary | accomplishing the chief object of its existence; i 
There is quite a legion of them, and they are all | convicts during our visit to Portland Prison, and | that, in fact, which especially constitutes its pit 
distinguished by different names. In the vicinity | we certainly witnessed types of human nature, | raison d’étre—the improvement of the public Ai 
of the convict prison the Government quarries|to whom Lavater would refuse a certificate of | taste in matters of fine art; and though it has i 
are worked by convicts, who mostly procure the | character if he took the face as an index of the | been objected that this argument loses oo sa 
stone by a system of splitting. A thin channel | mind. its force because the same persons are not tn ed 
has been cut along the edge of the rock first to| The convict system, however, seems to have a|to have the opportunity of cultivating t eur 
® cortain depth, and then an uniform tapping | bratalizing effect. We have seen Russian counts, | knowledge of art by making selections as prize- 





has been resorted to, assisted by the driving in of | some of them noblemen who but five short years | holders, ig after year ; re it  vewgeadnes~e8 
thin wed T i i \- honoured withthe friendship of the noble | bered that the same persons do visit, ; 
yeti Or norte 3 gh a on pe - of the body, the exhibition of prizes—in very 


prietors are worked energetically. They are| and the grand; youths whowere made members L ; 
leased by the Crown, who takes be royalty on | of West-end clubs, and who, in their wild career | many cases the only collection of pictures they 
every ton exported. The wages paid to the | of fast life, were tempted to do wrong, and fell. 
quarrymen is very low indeed. Considering | We have seen ex-bankers and members of Par- 


have an opportunity of inspecting—year after 
year, and by comparing, and, as far as they are 
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able, criticizing the several works, cannot fail 
to cultivate their own xsthetic powers. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, in con- 
nexion with the prize selections in question, 
that the sum thus appropriated to the encourage- 
ment of British art is not confined tothe amount 
actually allotted by the council for the purchase 
of works, but that many persons are led to sup- 
plement the amount of their prizes by consider- 
able sums, which, without this inducement, 
would not have been so expended. In the 
present instance, Mr. Shand, the winner of the 
2001. prize, has been induced to add the sum of 
1501. to acquire Mr. Ansdell’s fine picture of 
“Winter Shooting.” In a similar way, Mr. 
Secker has paid an advanced price for Mr. Stan- 
field’s “ Saumur,” and Mr. Robertson for the 
* Beatrice” of Mr. Ward, R.A., a carefully and 
elaborately painted work; but why Beatrice, 
any more than any other lady of the time, is 
not patent. 

“ By the Waters of Babylon” and “ Puck,” by 
Mr. Frost, A.R.A., are charming little pictures, 
free from the somewhat chalky quality shown in 
some of that artist’s recent works. Mr. Luker 
has two landscapes with sheep, skilfully coloured 
and life-like. “ Ransacking the Old Cabinet,” 
by T. J. Watson, is a solidly and carefully 
painted picture. Mr. Hayes, R.H.A., has three 
charming sea views, in which the transparency 
and motion of the waves are capitally rendered. 
An Italian beggar-boy, by the late F. Y. Haurl- 
stone, said to be the last work of his hand, shows 
more of the natural manner of his former days 


who had received some special grace. Drawings 
of this relic are given. In 1787 a second dis- 
covery was made of a large iron trident near the 
same spot; and in 1822 further finds of pieces of 
Roman ry, coins of the reign of Aurelian, 
and the right hand of a stone statue holding the 
head of a dolphin, testified to the certainty that 
the site had been occupied in Roman times by a 
building of considerable pretensions. 

In 1836 a committee was appointed to make 
explorations, and the foundations of an edifice 
were soon found, which is now agreed to be a 
building erected at the source of the river, in 
honour of the goddess Sequana, in the reign of 
Augustus, shortly after a temple was built at 
the confluence of the Saéne and the Rbéne, by 
the same emperor. Additional discoveries of 
coins seem to indicate that the temple flourished 
up to the end of the first century, but was aban- 
doned or destroyed in the fourth. A plan is 
given of the foundations, which shows that the 
building covered a large quadrangular space, 
and was subdivided into several small cells, ex- 
actly as Pliny describes a river-temple dedicated 
to Clitomne to have been. In some of these 
cells or chapels, he states, were fountains, and 
the sources of springs. In like manner it is 


of the chapels, exposed in the explorations, 
where the capitals and bases of columns and 
other fragments of ornament prove that the 
decorations were more than ordinarily sump- 











concluded the statue of the goddess stood in one 





tuous. A large number of objects were found in | 
the course of the diggings, which are supposed | 


use might be made of them by cultivators of 
flowers. Similar experiments were afterwards 
made in France, and a few years since an ac. 
ents was given in the 
French and English papers; but no result of 
any great importance seems to have as yet 
been attained. We are still of opinion, how- 
ever, that _ a —a be of service 
to florists if systematically persevering! 
carried out. Perhaps they might thus obtain 
their much-desired blue dahlia or hollyhock 
for example. The aniline dyes, for one thing, 
might be good substances to work with. 








HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
AND GOVERNMENT OFFICES, SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We illustrate in our present number the 
Government Offices and Parliamentary Buildings 
now in course of erection in the Demain, Sydney, 
from the designs of Mr. W. Henry Lynn, of 
Belfast. The cost, it is estimated, will be about 


 650,0002. 


The building is divided into two main 
blocks,—the Government offices and Parlia- 
mentary buildings. The Government offices are 
placed on the west, towards Macquarie-street, 
as this side affords more ready access, at different 
pointe, from the direction of the city. The main 
entrance, which forms also a general entrance to 
the entire buildings, is placed in the centre 
of this front, with additional entrance, besides 


than those lately exhibited by him. “Mending | to have been votive offerings ; and the enterprise angle towers ; by which, and the arrangement of 
the Stepping-stones,” by J. Richardson, a care- | was still better rewarded by the discovery of a staircases and corridors, any one of the depart- 
fully finished work; “A Ghost Story,” by T. | seated statue, pronounced to be that of the|ments may be approached directly withont 





Screens ents 


goddess Sequana, and a torso of Apollon Grannus, | passing through others. The offices of the chiefs 


Roberts, a solid piece of painting, with the | 
of principal departments are placed on the 


candle-light naturally treated ; “The Solo,” by the presiding deity over waters having a cura- ; 
G. Pope ; and “ Algerine Pirates,” a fine sunset tive reputation. An earthen vase, also, was ground floor, the subordinate offices above. 
effect by J. Danby, are notable as being some- found, which was covered with lead, and on | The Parliamentary buildings—occupying the 
what out of the ordinary track of exhibition which was inscribed a statement that it was eastern portion of the site—are divided from 
pictures. There are two charming little land- ‘given to the goddess of the Seine by one | the Government offices by two spacious coart 
scapes by W. S. Rose; a nice bit of contrasted | Rufus. When opened, a second vase was yards, direct communication, however, being 
light and shade, “ The Market-House, Ross,” by discovered within, which contained 830 Roman | preserved on the level of the upper floor by 
W. Callow; and a fresh little picture of a fisher | coins, The space between the two urns was filled | staircases connecting both blocks. The principa} 
boy “ Come Ashore,” by L. Smythe, all of good | in with 120 ex-votos. Seeing, then,that the sources entrances to the chambers will be from those 
quality. Rete of the Seine were thus honoured in old times, it | Courts, which will be approached by gateway 
Amongst the water-colours, of which there are | was suggested to the municipality of the city towers on the north and south sides,—the former, 
29, two by J. Hardy, jan., are specially worthy that benefited most by the river not altogether | the entrance to the legislative council, being im- 
of notice; in each case @ keeper's boy, with @ to lose sight of this discovery ; and it was ulti- mediately opposite the entrance to the governor’s 
couple of dogs, which remind one, of course mately determined that the land in which the | residence, from which a straigbt avenue will lead 
“with a difference,” of Frederick Tayler ; springs arise should be purchased and beautified, to the north gate-tower. A sta Carr porch 
“ Shades of Evening,” by G. S. : Walters ; and a modern monument erected on the site of entrance is also provided on this side in the 
** Coniston Water,” J. Fahey ; “The Night after the ancient edifice. A drawing is given of the | wing beside the large tower. The entrance to 
the Storm,” R. Stubbs ; and “A Bit of the grotto placed over the principal spring, under the | the legislative assembly occupies & correspond. 
Forest,” W. W. Gosling, are all works which any direction of MM. Baltard and Daviond, and of | ing position on the south side. The legislative 
one would be glad to possess. ’ | the recumbent statue placed in it, executed by | chambers will be placed east and west, the centre 
We must not omit to draw attention to the _M. Jonffroy. The nymph represented lies upon | of the Parliamentary block being occupied by 
specimen plates from the series of 20 spirited | a rock rising out of the water in the cavern or | spertanents common to both Houses, such as 
illustrations of the Rev. C. Kingsley’s “ Here- | grotto, and in one hand steadies an urn from library, record-rooms, refreshment-rooms, &c. ; 
ward the Wake,” by Mr. H. C. Selous, which will which issne the waters, whilst with the other she over the latter and the smoking-rooms will be 
form the presentation work for every member of holds a fragment of vine with clusters of grapes, placed a large apartment, available as a picture 
the society for the current year. | significant of the fertility of the land through | gallery and reception-room. These rooms, to 








THE GODDESS OF THE SEINE. 


WHEN we were informed that the municipality 
of Paris had purchased the meadows in which are 
situated the sources of the River Seine for the 
purpose of placing a monumental grotto over one 
of them, with a statue of a recumbent nymph in 
it, by way of doing honour to the stream that 
has done so much for Paris, the undertaking had 
&@ sentimental tone about it that seemed to re- 
quire some explanation. The Thames, we 
argued, has done rather more for London than 
the Seine has for Paris, and yet the corporation 
has taken no pains to conciliate Thames nor the 
water nymphs in his train, by the erection of 
grottoes and statues near his source. What 
appeared, however, to be rather a far-fetched 
idea, no longer appears so, when we hear the 
particulars of the facts that led to its adoption. 
These have been clearly narrated by Mr. Charles 
Lucas, first in a paper read to the Parisian 
Archeological and Historical Society, and sub- 
sequently in a pamphlet before us embodying 
that communication.* In the first place, it 
appears, so early as 1763 a discovery of a bronze 
was made which led to the supposition that the 
Romans had erected a temple to the goddess 
Sequana near to the sources of the Seine. This 
was a small Roman galley, with two rowers and 
marks that indicated the seats of three others, 
supposed to be a votive offering of a merchant 


*Sur le Monument des Sources de la Seine, lue a la 
Société Parisienne d’Archéologie et d’Histoire (Paris, le 
5 Mai, #4 mens 3 oe —~_ et 8 Decembre, og ar 

haries Lucas. tecte, Paris. Firmin Di 
Fils, & Cie, 1889. , Pee 














which the river wanders. Mr. Lucas concludes 
his account with a copy of the inscription en- 
graved upon the facade of the grotto :— 


“Sovs te Renz pr Narorson IIL, 
Emrerevr Des Fraycalts, 
Lz Conszry MvunNicieaL DE Parts, 
AVEC LE Concours pu Consgit GinERal DE La SEryz, 
Scr ta Prorosition 
DE M. tz Baron Havssman, Sénateve, Pakret pE LA 
Szrne, 
GRAND-CROIX DE La LiéGion v’Honnwevr, 
4, PAR DELIBERATION DU XVIII. AOUT MDCCCLXY., 
ERIGE CE MONUMENT AUX SOURCES DU FLEUVE 
QUI A DONNE son Nom av DiépaRTemMENT DE LA SEINE 
ET AUQUEL PARIS DOIT SON ANTIQUE PROSPERITE, 
MDCCCLXVII,” 








A HINT TO FLORICULTURISTS. 


“ PowDERED charcoal, flowers of sulphur, 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), and other sub- 
stances slow to dissolve, will,” says a con- 
temporary, “ modify the colours of flowers, 
when spread round about their roots: Petunias, 
Clarkias, and antirrhinums are wonderfully 
sensitive to the influence of these dressings.” 
In the Builder, about sixteen or eighteen years 
since, we gave an account of some experiments 
of this kind, which the writer of this had 
made in his garden, our purpose being to sug- 
gest means of obtaining varieties in flowers, by 
causing them to “sport,” or tend to vary, by 
means of such experiments. For example, a 
white dahlia, by means of charcoal, was made 
to have a variety of different-looking flowers 
on one stem; one red, another striped with 
orange and white, another orange, and so on. 
The experiments we did not repeat, and we 





gave them to the public in the hope that some 





gether with retiring-rooms for President, Speaker, 
&c., will occupy the east front, overlooking 
terraced pleasure grounds, the whole command- 
ing a fine view of the entrance to the harbour. 
The ground floor of the large tower—beside the 
state entrance—will form a state chamber ; the 
upper portion of the tower will be available for 
fire-proof rooms for records. ‘The assembly com- 
mittee-rooms (on upper floor) will occupy @ por- 
tion of the south front, and extend into the wing 
overlooking the pleasure grounds. The council 
committee-rooms will be placed in a correspond- 
ing portion on the north front. Accommodation 
will be provided at convenient parts of the base- 
ment for messengers; also a large kitchen, and 
offices, in connexion with refreshment - room. 
The south front will make one side of a grand 
square, which is proposed to be formed by the 
removal of some small houses intervening be- 
tween the site and the present chambers ; the 
opposite side of the square will consist of a new 
wing connected at the Macquarie-street end with 
the present chambers, which can then be applied 
to other purposes. Adjoining this, on the south 
side, will be situated the Hospital grounds, Royal 
Mint, and Hyde Park Barracks, so that the chief 
Government establishment would be placed in 
convenient proximity. The centre of the square 
will be immediately opposite the line of Hanter- 
street, which runs at right angles from Macquarie- 
street, westwards; this line, continued east- 
wards through the domain, strikes exactly at 
the entrance of the Botanic Gardens. 

Sandstone of a good quality is available as & 
building material : in fact, the foundation of the 
structure is sandstone, which is found at a depth 
of about 5 ft. below the surface. 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT OFFICES, SYDNEY. 
Plan of Principal Floor. 
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ACTION FOR ALLEGED NEGLECT 
AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


In the Cork Record Court, before Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald and a special jury, the case of Stoker 
v. Hill was tried on 26th July. The action was 
for negligence, and the were laid at 
1,5001. The plaintiffs were Mesers. Stoker, pro- 
vision merchants, and the defendant Mr. Henry 
Hill, architect. The case, as stated for the 
plaintiffs, was that in 1868 plaintiffs, having 
taken the premises formerly occupied by Mr. 
aca’ oe to have them rebuilt, and 
eng r. Hill to prepare plans and specifica- 
tion. The tender of Mr. D. Barrett, for 8001., 
was accepted. Ono of the plaintiffs had an 
interview with Mr. Hill, and said to him, “ Now, 
as the contract is arranged to be given to 
Barrett, is it not better for me to go to some 
attorney to draw up a letter of agreement?” 
and Mr. Hill replied that there was no necessity, 
and that he would do it for him, “Then,” said 
Mr. Stoker, “ mind that you bind him to give 
sufficient security for the dae performance of the 
work.” Mr. Hill prepared an agreement, which 
he got signed by Mr. Barrett, and which he 
accepted on behalf of the Messrs. Stoker. One of 
the adjoining tenants saw that the party wall 
was bulged in, and consulted an architect of 
experience, who pronounced it to be in the very 
worst possible state. Messrs. Stoker’s attention 
was called to the state of the wall. Mr. 
Barrett saw it, and pronounced it bad. Mr. Hill 
said to Barrett, “Go on with the work, and I 
will bear all the consequences.” 

Evidence was led to establish this view of the 
case; and for the defendant it was denied that 
Mr. Hill was guilty of gross neglect, or any 





neglect at all. To relieve Mr. Stoker, and to 
relieve Mr. Barrett, Mr. Hill offered to contribute 
501. towards the rebuilding of the premises. He, 
on the part of Mr. Hill, repudiated all liability. 
What induced Mr. Hill to offer the 501. was this : | 
his medical adviser told him that he had a ten- | 
dency to heart disease, and that he in conse- | 
quence should avoid excitement and annoyance | 
of all kinds. Sooner than run the risk of any | 
trial (though he knew he would succeed if the | 
case came to trial)—sooner than expose himself 
to any annoyance, he willingly offered to con- | 
tribute his profits on the building towards repair- | 
ing the damage that had been done. As to the) 
conversation about the agreement relative to the | 
builder’s securities, Mr. Hill’s recollection was | 
exactly at right angles with the Stokers. Mr. | 
Hill said that he could not draw a special con- | 
tract; that if they wanted such a thing, they 
should go to an attorney. Mr. Hill drew up this 
agreement, and forwarded it to the Messrs. 
Stoker and Barrett. Now, the Stokers allege 
that they never read the agreement until the 
action was commenced, although they swore that 
they told Mr. Hill to get securities from Barrett. 
Mr. Hill gave instructions with the view of 
having the defects in the wall remedied, but the 
same night the storm commenced, and the Aill- 
ruling power frustrated Mr. Hill’s good inten- 
tions by tumbling down the whole thing. Surely 
Mr. Hill was not responsible for that? Up to 
that time where was there any neglect on the 
part of Mr. Hill? He erected the structure on 
what he, a man of experience, considered quite a 
sufficiently good wall. The only question for the 
jury was—Did Mr. Hill exercise sound judgment 
or not? Did he exercise bond fide judgment in 
giving his opinion for the retaining of the old 
wall? Now, Mr. Hill was paid by the outlay on 
the building, and if he wanted to put money into 
his pocket, he would be in favour of having all 
the walls pulled down, because the more exten- 
sive the work was, the more money would Mr. 
Hill get. 

Mr. Barrett, the contractor, a witness for the 
plaintiff, in his cross-examination admitted that 
Mr. Hill’s plans and specification were properly 
prepared; they could not be better prepared ; 
Mr. Hill did everything he could in the way of 
care and direction during the progress of the 
works ; the proper time to fix up an old wall is 
when there is a roof on the premises to protect 
us and the wall from bad weather; it would be 
safer, however, to do it in the first instance when 
that is feasible. 

John Delaney, another witness for the plain- 
tiff, said he was engaged in the building of 
these premises as mason; saw the bulge at the 
commencement of the work; the mason work 
was efficiently done; the storm that blew the 
house down was nearly as great as the cele- 





brated “roarer” of 1839, which left almost all 


Cork in ruins ; the mode by which Mr. Hill pro- | 


posed to remedy the defects in the wall was the 
proper one. 

For the defendant, Mr. Robert Walker, archi- 
tect, and Mr. Osborne Edwards, civil engineer, 
were called. Mr. Walker said the plans and 
specification were properly drawn; when the 
roof was covered in was a proper time for the 
defect to be remedied; he had examined the 
premises, and apprehended no immediate danger 
from the condition of the wall. Mr. Edwards 
said the plans were carefully prepared and the 
agreement in the usual form; the building could 
not resist the gale in its temporary position ; the 
new front wall seemed to have gone down first 
and pulled the side walls with it. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant 
on all the counts. 








SAUCE FOR GOOSE NOT SAUCE FOR 
GANDER. 


A wWELL-KNowN builder writes to us as 
follows :— 

I observe by the published reports that in 
the plan submitted by the City architect on 
behalf of the Markets Improvement Committee 
of the City Corporation for utilising the site of 
old Newgate Market, it is proposed to form 
streets on the site of the market by the erection 
of four blocks of buildings, divided by cross 
streets, one of 20 ft. and the other of 30 ft. in 
width, and surrounded by a narrow passage ; and 
that the Building Act Committee of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, considering that by the 
plan proposed an improvement will be effected, 


having recommended that the plan be approved, | 
‘similar occasion. 


the Board, under the circumstances, set aside 





larly favourable), and the shade in our summer 
season, whilst the trees are in leaf, would be a 
real solace to the professionals and saunterers, 
who will regard it as “ wn chemin du luxe.” 

The expense of iron gratings for each tree is 
wholly unnecessary, for they might be planted 
outeide the pavement, and the external footway 
gravelled, so as to give the election of a softer 
and cooler walk: besides that, the double range 
must give a better aspect, whether viewed from 
the river or any other position ; and in case this 
plan is adopted, the treble range of trees will 
impart to it a woodland effect quite unrivalled. 
Whatever buildings may be erected along the 
reaches between Hungerford and Waterloo, and 
thence to the Temple, the trees will confer 
dignity and grace upon them; and the new soil, 
if duly prepared, must promote their rapid 

under riverine influences. 

The hints given before in the Builder were 
quite in time for spring plantation, one fall 
year before it was effected. The present sug- 
gestion is offered in order to secure, if possible, 
the autumnal preparation of the ground, which 
now lies in repulsive waste, although the de- 
marcation and allineation of an outer boundary 
need in nowise interfere with the advance of 
works in progress. T. H. H. 








EPPING FOREST. 

Sir,—The discouraging reply given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last Monday to the 
deputation introduced by Mr. Samuda, M.P., is 
a sad damper to the hopes which the First Com- 
missioner of Works had previously held out on a 
It is the more provoking, too, 


their standing orders as to the width of new as Mr. Lowe did not base his denial of Govern- 
streets being of 40 ft., and sanctioned the plan. | ment aid on the ground of expense, but of Jiberal 

Now, sir, either it is necessary that streets | principles. Now, sir, it is obvious from the tone 
should be 40 ft. wide, or it is not. If it be neces-| of general remark on the subject of inclosures, 


sary the Corporation ought not to be 
supersede the rule; and if it be not, other per- 
sons who have less influence ought not to be 
compelled, sometimes at great sacrifice, to ad- 
here to it. I applied to the Board some time 
ago for leave to make a good street 30 ft. wide 
in liea of some of very bad property (by which 
an improvement would certainly have been 
effected), and I was unconditionally refused. 
On reflection I came to the conclusion that the 
Board had no alternative, had adhered to their 
bye-law, and were not to be blamed for so doing. 
If the report I have quoted as to the streets on 
the site of Newgate Market be correct, I shall 
not be able to resist the impression that I and 
others have been unfairly dealt with. 








TREES ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


WaitinG for the completion of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, the opening of this causeway 
has been deferred, and the whole extent of re- 
claimed land has been kept in desolate waste 
for three years. The works are now, however, 


progressing, and will be carried out with that | 


rapidity which characterises the Metropolitan 
Railway engineers. 


The steam-boat piers are for the most part 
complete, and exhibit an advance upon the) 


old floating barge principle; there remain, 
however, on the wide reclaimed spaces, piles of 
waste lumber, sand, and other “ décombres,” 
which ought to be removed, as advised early last 
year in the Builder, in order to make way for 
plantation, also on the off side of the causeway. 
A range of Oriental planes has been planted 
along the wide footway, at 30 ft. intervals ; but 
they are flagged over, having an open space of 
only 3 ft. square to admit water and atmospheric 
influences ; therefore it is only by the water jet 
that vegetation is kept up,and the trees, although 
well chosen, are barely struggling for life. These 
ought to have been set outside the paved range, 
or should have been alternated at intervals 
of 40 ft. by @ second range of, say a different 
species ; keeping the distance of only 10 ft. be- 
tween each row. Now, as this causeway will be, 
when complete, the principal walking route be- 
tween west and east, it is of importance that it 
be made as ornamental as possible ; and as there 
is ample space throughout the whole length from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars, there surely 
ought to be a double line of planes planted along 
the north side; if alternated at the distances 
recommended, there would be sufficient room for 
a footway on that side also, with space for the 
natural growth and expansion of the foresters 
(for which the site, save the jlagway, is particu- 


allowed to 











that the historical and legal knowledge that may 
be made to bear upon them is very much locked 
up from ordinary readers. 

Bat in connection with building operations, 
we are accustomed to scan with interested eyes 
—nay, almost to think light reading—a class of 
documents in the shape of specifications and 
bills of quantities, which not merely to novel 
readers, but to many more solid students, must 
seem more utterly dry as dust than any possible 
studies of old laws, charters, and usages. I 
suggest, then, if the Builder would be kind 
enough to point out the passages, whether in 
Blackstone, Coke-upon-Littleton, or in still less 
known books that bear upon so interesting a 
subject as Epping Forest, there would be 
abundant ability in your readers to understand 
them. Insuch a case I indulge a hope that it 
is quite possible that as strong a case may be 
made out for Mr. Layard’s view of the subject as 
for Mr. Lowe’s. 

Mr. Lowe said, “ Ceasing the reason of the law, 
the law itself ought to cease.” Might not a 
special pleader answer, “ Well and good. Lords 
of manors were officers who led out to fight for 
their king and country those bands of commoners 
who vegetated on the wastes of the manors. If 
the commons are enclosed, and the commoners 
are all gone to Australia, or to be pent up in 
stifling town lodgings, is not ‘ Othello’s occupa- 
tion gone,’ as regards the lord of the manor? 
Ought not his demesne lands to be put up for 
sale, or taken possession of for a national park ?” 
Ceasing the use of a lord of the manor, the lord 
of the manor ought to cease. G. M. 








EXCURSIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Northumberland and Durham Archeological and 
Architectural Society.—One of the most successfal 
meetings which has yet been held in connexion 
with this society has just taken place. On this the 
third excursion of the year, the historic district 
which includes Holy Island, Norham Castle and 
Church, Ford Castle and Church, and Etal Castle, 
was selected for atwo days’ excursion. Through 
the liberality of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany members were granted return tickets at a 
single fare. The spot fixed for the assembling of 
members was Beal Station, near Belford. The 
members were taken in carriages to Holy Island, 
which was reached at one o’clock. Unfortunately 
the weather, which up to noon had been brilliant, 
changed, and by the time the village of Holy 
Island had been reached the rain fell in showers, 
and so continued during the afternoon. The 
members, however, proceeded to the site of the 
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monastery. In the old parish church adjoining, 
the president, the Rev. W. Greenwell, of Darham, 
delivered an interesting address. The Rev. J. F. 
Hodgson, at the president’s request, then com- 
menced an examination of the chief architectural 
features in the old parish church, describing the 
different parts as his eye rested upon them. The 
Rev. J. L. Low delivered a brief address in the 
ruins “ On the Life of St. Cuthbert ;” and the 
Rev. Mr. Hodgson gave a succinct sketch of the 
ruins. The time being limited for the visit to 
the island, the members then returned to Beal 
Station, and proceeded thence to Berwick, which 
they reached about five o'clock. At this place 
the members and their friends dined at the 
King’s Head Hotel, at the conclusion of which 
@ meeting of the society was held, the chair 
being occupied by the president. During the 
evening the members proceeded to examine the 
various objects of note in connexion with this 
ancient historic town. The parish charch, built 
during the Commonwealth, was minutely 
examined. The walls of the town next came 
under notice, the inner series of which date 
from about the time of Elizabeth. The second 
day’s excursion of the society was to Norham 
Castle and other places fixed in the programme. 

Kent Archeological Society. — The annual 


cumstances, they would have been. The 
agreement, which was read and commented 
upon at length, clearly states that the 3} per 
cent. above specified was to include all charges 
of every description, and under all con- 
ditions. It may be observed that the new work- 
house at Fulwood has been constructed at a cost 
of about 50,0001., upon which sum Mr. Hall has 
already received upwards of 1,000. as commis- 
sion, exclusive of the 2501. he has received from 
Mr. Saul. 

Thus far we have been quoting the Times. 
To show the opinion of the profession on 
such a charge as is here made against Mr. 
L. Hall, it will be sufficient to say that “ the re- 
ceipt or acceptance of any pecuniary considera- 
tion or emolument from any builder, or other 
tradesman, whose works he may have been en- 
gaged to superintend,” subjects a member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to imme- 
diate expuision from the body. Guardians 
and others who by competition seek to obtain 
the services of an architect for less than the 
recognized rate of payment may take a lesson 
from the above statement. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 





gathering of this flourishing society was held at 
Town Malling, one of the most picturesque and | 
historically interesting villages in the county. 
Every facility was afforded by the society and | 
the railway company for reaching the spot, and | 
the Assembly-room was crowded by a large 
company from all parts of the county. In the 
absence of the president (Lord Amherst) Sir 
Walter Stirling was unanimously voted to the 
chair, and the secretary (Mr.T. Godfrey Faussett) 
read the report. Mr. Geo. Gilbert Scott was then 
proposed and elected as an hon. member, and 
about thirty other gentlemen were unanimously 
elected as members. The company afterwards | 
proceeded to view the various objects of anti-— 
quarian interest to be found in the neighbour. | 
hood, including West Malling Abbey, the church, | 
St. Leonard’s Tower, Leybourne Castle, and the 
church. At four o'clock about 200 ladies and 
gentlemen sat down to dinner in a spacious tent, 
erected in the grounds of Malling House, lent 
for the occasion by the Hon. Ralph Nevill. Sir 
Walter Stirling presided. The company after- 
wards adjourned to the Assembly-rooms, to. 
examine the various objects of interest there | 
collected, and to listen to various papers. 








ARCHITECTS’ COMMISSION. 


Mr. R. Hagnort, general secretary of the 
Operative Masons’ Association, has issued his 
fortnightly return, which states :-— 

‘* More than three months have now passed away since 
the majority of the notices expired, and of the 28 or 29 
towns threatened with the hour system by the Master 
Builders’ Association, in 7 only is the contest still a 
ceeding. At present there are on strike at Birming 
11, and at Manchester 165, or a total of 176; while on 
lock-out there are—at Coventry 4, Old Swan 8, Liverpool 
115, Lymm 2, and Wolverhampton 2, or a total of 131. 
Thus the aggregate number on strike and lock-out is 3:7, 
or a reduction of 573 since May 27th, the date upon which 
the greatest number of members was upon the funds. | 
So far the struggle has been decidedly in favour of the | 
operatives.” 

Six thousand working masons have just 
struck at Berlin for higher wages. —~ The 
masons’ strike, which has lasted seventeen weeks, 
makes no approach toa settlement, and, like that 
at Birmingham, seems to be dying out. Acoord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian, there are 
now close upon 500 non-union masons at work 
in Manchester; and, although at least 300 
more are required, any chance of the mas- 
ters giving way is not entertained. They seem 
as firm and determined as on the first day of 
the strike. There is evidence that a goodly 
number of men are at work. Many of the 
buildings that have been standing are now 
progressing: in fact, we are informed that no 
building is entirely at a standstill, and the 





Ata recent meeting of the Guardians of the | whole of the good work in the town is in the 
Preston Union a matter of very grave importance hands of the associated employers. So far as 
connected with architects’ charges and claims | the bricklayers are concerned, the strike, though 
was introduced, and led to a long discussion. It! not settled, is virtually over. There are plenty 
appeared that according to an agreement made | of bricklayers to be had who are willing to work 
in February, 1866, with the Guardians of that | for gq. an hour, and they have established a new 


Union, when Mr. Leigh Hall, of Bolton, was 
appointed architect for the erection of the Preston 
Union Workhouse at Fulwood, that gentleman 
was to receive 2} per cent. on the buildings, and 
1} per cent. additional for taking out the quan- 
tities for the contractors, and that these per- 
centages should cover all his charges and claims 
of every description. It very recently transpired, 
however, that a few months after the commence- 
ment of the building Mr. Hall made a certain 
demand on the contractor, Mr. Saul, for what 
may be called “ consideration” money. He 
alleged verbally to Mr. Saul that as his contract 
with the Guardians did not sufficiently pay him for 
his labour, and as he could not obtain an increase 
from them by legitimate means, he mustendeavour 
to make up his commission in some other way,and 
hence his demand upon the contractor. Various 
eums—first, 1001., and afterwards three 50l.s— 
have been paid tothearchitect by Mr. Saul, and this 
having come to the knowledge of the guardians, 
has led them to suspend farther progress at the 
new workhouse in order to afford time to all parties 
to come to a settlement on the points in dispute. 
It may be stated that while the architect sets 
forth in a communication to the Guardians that 
not very much in excess of 1,5001. is owing to 
the contractor, the contractor himself says that 
there is a balance due to him of upwards of 
4,0001. What makes the matter of more im- 
portance at the present time is the fact that Mr. 
Leigh Hall is the architect for several work- 
Leases in Lancashire, contemplated or in course 
of erection, and the Guardians of the Preston 
Onion, at their meeting recently, were on 
that account much more guarded in their 
expressions than perhaps, under other cir- 


society in Manchester, based on the rules which 
have for some time existed in London, and to 
which the Manchester employers do not object. 








OUR RUNNING BROOKS. 


WHOLESALE poisoning! How long shall this 
be easily possible with the utmost impunity ? 
How long shall such outrages on i be 
actual all over the land, and yet so entirely 
anavenged ? When shall it at length be made a 
felony to spoil and pollute the purest gift of 
nature, and to pervert her simple and most 
needful blessing into something little better than 
@ curse ? 

Our kindly and pious, but uneducated an- 
cestors loved a welling springhead, and usually 
consecrated that spontaneous mercy of our 
bounteous mother earth to the honour of some 
one of her sainted children ; they were wont to 
build an arch over the fountain, and sacredly 
preserved the runnel from all manner of polla- 
tion. Earth received into her purifying bosom 
whatever would taint or could offend, and the 
clear brook was let to dance and sing through 
the country,—ay; and through the town,— 
ministering life and health in its happy course, 
and no one daring to desecrate that blessing by 
deliberately making it the vehicle of all manner 
of abominations. But we, their irreligious 
though enlightened children, in these days of 
hypercivilization, think and act quite differently. 
A running stream with us is mainly looked upon 
as a convenient drain to every sort of nuisance ; 
no one cares for his neighbour’s weal, so he can 





bat win some small convenience for himself; 


and so it comes to pase that from their y, 
sources our running streams are allowed to be 
common sewers, as well as the only public aque. 
ducts any neighbourhood possesses. Why, then, 
should not some wise law now at last be soon 
enacted, making it highly penal to pollute 
running streams? Why should the water we 
drink, and the stream we bathe in, be redolent 
of horrible infections through the selfishness and 
folly of society in general, and no paternal 
government despotically step in to stay thig 
plague by a wholesome order in Council.* It ig 
an unsavoury subject altogether that sewage 
question ; but the way in which it is practically 
mixed up with our water supply obliges us to 
arge that no time should be lost in correcting 
the frightful state of most of our little streams 
—nay, of our big rivers—both in towns and 
villages. Let nothing but the surface rainfall be 
suffered to drain into a stream; let the thon. 
sands of cloace that now fringe every brook be 
denounced as illegalities, and swiftly be swept 
from their water-sides through the energy of 
covetous informers; let every poison-bearing 
sink and drain be sealed from the channel where- 
from neighbours lower down must drink; let 
heavy fines be inflicted after some set day on 
those who make no land-pits for their nuisances ; 
and let us all exercise common sense, common 
charity, and common d in the matter of 
a general crusade over the land for the preserva- 
tion of our running streams from every kind of 
infection and pollution. 

Martin F. Tuppen, 








BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday, the 4th of August, the mem. 
bers of the Birmingham Architectural Society 
made their annaal excursion to Banbury, and 
from thence visited Broughton Castle, Compton 
Wynyates, and Wroxton Priory, which, by the 
special permission of the respective owners, Lord 
Sayeand Sele, the Marquis of Northampton, and 
Colonel North, M.P., were thrown open for their 
inspection. These noble mansions, together with 
the churches in the neighbourhood, are well 
worthy of the study of the architect and the 
archwologist; and from their excellent state of 
preservation were examined with great interest. 
The party dined at Banbary in the evening, and 
returned to Birmingham after a most enjoyable 
excursion. 








PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION OF THE 
LAST SESSION. 


Some of the bills that have become Acts 
during the last session are worthy of comment. 
That may be given to them in a future number, 
but meantime a brief resumé of the business of 
the session may be acceptable to our readers. 
For several years past, since the last of the 
series of culminations of speculative fever in 
1866, the number of private bills petitioned for has 
become small by degrees and gradually less. In 
1866, not to detail the facts as touching inter- 
vening years, there were 633 bills petitioned for, 
of which 337 became Acts; for the session of 
1868-9, just closed, there were 217 private bills 
petitioned for, of which 160 have received the 
Royal assent, including about a dozen on Monday 
last. Scarcely any of the private bills passed in 
the last session are of much general interest, and 
few of them involve much expenditure in new 
works. They may be classified, according to the 
classification directed by Parliament itself, a8 
follows :— 
Railway Bills 
Tramway Bills 
Roads Bill .... 
Bridges Bills .. 


Waterworks Bills iadielataiiasateiesediese 
Ports, Piers, Harbours, and Docks Bills 11 








Benwd 





Canals and Inland Navigation Bull ......... 1 
Churches and Chapels Bill ............-.00++++ 1 
Cemeteries Le ye een 1 

Pavia, ightin, ‘owns Improve- 
pine. 5 pitts 26 
Markets Bills Se 2 
Estates Bills 9 
Naturalization, Ralli’s Biil,............+.+0« 1 
Miscellaneous Bille scs...ccsccsscsvesscvesssesees 20 
POU, ..cccccccvecsssosseeders 160 


The twenty miscellaneous Bills include such 
as the Brighton Aquarium and Improvements, 
the Great Tower-hill, the Imperial Fire Iosur- 
ance, and others that would require enumeration 
to give any idea of their character. 








* The law is alread 





sufficie strong to prevent this, 
if rightly put in 6 ime bak 
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THE LATE M. BERBRUGGER. 

Lovis ADRIEN BERBRUGGER, an eminent 
archeologist and philologian, conservateur of 
the Library and Museum of Algiers, and inspec- 
tor of ancient monuments of Algeria, correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France, and Com- 
mandeur of the ion d’Honneur, died at 
Algiers, on Friday, the 2nd of July, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, and after a sojourn of 
thirty-four years in North Africa. The whole 

lation of Algiers, headed by Marshal 
M‘Mahon, the Sub-governor-general Durrien, 
and the civil and military authorities, the staff 
of the militia, the corps of sappers, and the 
batallion of Francs tireurs, accompanied his re- 
mains to the grave, in testimony of his virtuous 
private life, and of the great literary services he 
had rendered. 

Mr. Cherbonnean, the epigraphic archwologist, 
and director of the Imperial Arabic College of 
Algiers, pronounced an eloquent discourse suited 
to the occasion. 


GLASS IN BLANK WINDOWS. 


Siz,—Permit me to thank your correspondent 
* Pro,” for his suggestion in your issue of 24th of 
April last. Adhering strictly to his instructions, 
I put in a dozen squares, one only of which is 
broken. I have since inserted a number of 
squares in oak frames, the frames being rebated, 
and sunk flush in the mullions, and the glass 
stopped in with putty in the usual way ; these 
are all sound. There is, however, an objection 
to this method,—the stopping will require occa- 
sional painting in order to preserve the wood; 
and it does not present so neat an appearance as 
where the glass is let into the stone. W. B, 








ACT TO AMEND THE METROPOLITAN 


LIGHTING MINES. 


Srz,—In your journal of 3ist July, page 612, I finda 
stating that Messrs, M. Wilken and J. Clark 
ave proposed a new and improved method of epee | 
mines, which consists in supplying pure air to gas or o1 
lights in such a way as to prevent them ever coming in 
contact with the foul air of the pit. 

Allow me to state that the very same plan was yeenaned 
yn about two years since, and being persuaded that by 
eee fa Memes and vray mines would re 
a r preven , consequently, a ont 
life e I communicated it to Mr. Yalpole, then 
Home Secretary, who proposed a preliminary considera- 
tion of it by one of the inspectors of mines, Since then 
other engagements have prevented me pressing the con- 
sideration of the matter, 

I trust that your usual impartiality will insure the inser- 
tion of this note in the next issue of your journal. 

R. Donatpson. 





DECORATION OF THE PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


Mr. W. Homann writes as follows :— 


“In your notice concerning the decoration and em- 
bellishment of the above theatre in the Italian 
style, you have inadvertently stated ‘ that praise must be 
iven to the decorative artist sualezen, Mr. M‘Intosh, of 
gham-street, for the successful manner in which he bas 
done his work,’ Permit me to state the actual facts. Mr. 
M‘Intosh and myself were joint contractors in the execu- 
tion of this work. The whole designs of the decoration 
belong to myself, and were selected by Mr. Vining, the 
enterprising lessee of the theatre. I hkewise undertook 
the superintendence of the execution of the same. 
I beg that you will be so good as to insert these facts in 
the next issue of the Builder, 


We have stated nothing “ inadvertently,” and 
must refer Mr. Homann to Mr. Vining, who 
advertises the name of the decorator precisely as 
given by us. 








LOWESTOFT PUBLIC HALL 
AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS COMPETITION, 


shire fashion, have some repairs. The 
pavements have been luid with Godwin’s tiles, 
the interior walls have been replastered, and new 
wooden floors properly ventilated have been pre- 
pared for the seating, which is to be of oak, and 
is being completed by instalments as fast as the 
restoration fund will allow. Two windows in 


has been carried ont from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. T. G. Jackson, of 
London. The builders were Messrs. Morris & 
Co., of Tenby. 





work of columns and arches of chancel and 
apse, the stonework of the several windows in 
chancel, apse, and nave, and the placing a new 
parapet and moulded cornice upon the nave. All 
the external faces of the walls and the internal 
face of the walls of the chancel have had the 


i The walls were 
evidently built with flints nearly on their ends, 
bat slightly inclined, one course leaning to the 
right and the other to the left, and between them 
was a broad band of mortar nearly 2 in. wide. 
This has been restored. Wherever alterations 
had been made in recent times the flints were 
not laid in courses as in the original work. In 
the course of the work traces of colour were 
discovered, and the architect found the remains 
of the twelve apostles and our Saviour painted 





Sim,—The profession is certainly indebted to Mr. F. A. | 
Klein for bringing into general notice this competition, 
Having obtained the particulars myself, I can fully endorse 





BUILDING ACT, 1855. 
Tue “ Metropolitan Building Act, 1869,” 


unsatisfactory nature of the con- 


his statement as to 
i of the amount proposed to be 


ditions and the i 


upon the wall and vault of the apse. These 
paintings were of the date of about A.D. 1300. 
They have been restored by Messrs. Clayton & 

Other remains of paintings were dis- 


which has just now received the royal assent expended by the committee, If they really want all the covered, but none that could well be restored. 


(32 and 33 Vict., c. 82), is simply for the transfer | 
of the powers over dangerous structures from 
the police to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who will, after the lst of October next, have the 
appointment of persons and making of regula- 
tions for carrying into execution that part of the 
Act which relates to such structures. 








ROCHESTER CORN EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION, 


We learn from the local papers that the com- 
mittee have decided in favoar of the design 
marked ‘‘ Perseverando,” by Messrs. Flockton & 
Abbott, of Sheffield. The plans “Che sara 
sara’ are considered to be entitled to the second 
place ; and the architect who sent them in, Mr. 
H. H. Collins, will receive the premium of forty 
guineas. The other competitors who will receive 
for their pains twenty guineas each are Messrs. 
J. Young (architect of Chatham Cemetery), 
A. Baker, '. W. Porter, and J. Taylor, jan. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE BUILDING TRADES OF LONDON. 


Siz,—Are the employers expected to provide for the 
education of their workmen? ‘his would indeed be a work 
of supererogation. A journeyman when engaged is 
supposed to be already perfect in his trade, or at least to 
be able to take up and finish his work in a skilful and 
workmanlike manner. If he cannot do this, be is »elow 
his profession, and ought to serve another apprenticeship, 
But how is it that there are so many duffers? I think 
that carelessness on the part of the workman cas a great 
deal to do with it, and that carelessness is in a great 
measure produced by the absurd trade society rules by 
which they are governed. I mean those estabiishing an 
equality of wage and ab lishing of piecework. Toere is 
no incentive for a man to improve, except to be chagrined 
by seeing the veriest muif receive the same wage as him- 
self, and that with as much cheek and impudence as if he 
were the best workman alive, 

Sir, 1 think that the sooner this state of things is 
remedied the better; and we can only expect it as the 
bulk of workmen get educated so as to counterbalance 
that at present overwhelming majority, whose interest it 
is to uphold such unjust and overbearing laws. 

But are we to expect the masters to do this for us? I 
think that as Britisu workmen we have the means within our 
own reach, and if we care to advance we have every facilit 
both in theory and practice, Your nt etweck 
before last on this subject seems rather bitter because bis 
excellencies haye not been properly appreciated and 
rewarded. Let him cast the b.ame where it lies. 

However proticient we may be we should always re- 
member that no amount of head knowledge will supply 
the deficiency of the hand. If our superior learning 
makes us self-conceited and idle, we are better withoat it. 
But to a right-minded man, who wishes to do # fair day’s 
work for a tair day’s pay, knowledge must be beneficial, 
as enabling him io perform whatever he may be put two 
both better and with greater ease. Such a one will 
always be prized by his Moe ye and will command the 


accommodation they ask for, I should say 7,000/. would | 
be nearer the cost of the building than 2,500/. | 
As I am well informed that upwards of 100 applications 
have been made for the particulars, I think it beboves all 
who have applied to consider well what they are about 
betore going to the expense and trouble of preparing 
designs under such unsatisfactory conditions, and, unless 
they can see their way more clearly than I can mine to an | 
honourable conclusion, to decline the competition, and | 
thereby follow the example of 
Ong wuo Looks BEYoRE HE LEars. | 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hoylandswaine (Yorkshire).—The new charch | 
of St. John the Evangelist, Hoylandswaine, has 


The south doorway, which is of the twelfth 
century, had been built under and blocked by a 
doorway of the sixteenth period. This was dis- 
covered by removing the plaster, and has been 
restored, 

Alfreton.—The ancient parish church of Alfre- 
ton has been reopened, after being restored and 
enlarged under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Hine & Sons, of Nottingham, architects. The 
reredos is of alabaster and polished marble, with 
a large white Latin cross in the centre. The 
organ is new. The charch will seat 500. 

Rochdale.—The church-building movement in 
Rochdale is going on rapidly. All Saints’ 


been consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The Church, Hamer, is built and consecrated. Miln- 
plan of the edifice comprises a nave, 41 ft. 6 in. row Parish Church has been rebuilt, and is just 
long by 19 ft. 6 ft. wide, with north aisle, 17 ft.’ ready for consecration. St. Mary’s Church, 
3 in. wide, and chancel, 20 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.6in., Balderstone, is nearly ready for the roof. St. 
with north chapel for organ and vestry, divided Peter’s Church, Newbold, has 5 ft. or 6 ft. in 
from each other by an open traceried screen. height of masonry built. St. Edmund’s Church, 
The tower is at the west end of nave, and is Falinge, and Shaw Charch have just been begun ; 
20 ft. 6 in. square, and the porch opens into the and St. John’s Church, Facit, is to be commenced 
westernmost bay on the south side. The body in a few weeks. Mr. Drew and Mr. Street, of 
of the church is 44 ft. high to the ridge, and the London, have respectively in hand the churches 
tower is 65 ft. high, finished with crocketted at Shaw and Milnrow. The architects for the 
pinnacles and embattled parapet, and covered other five churches are Messrs. Medland & Henry 


with stone weathered roof. The whole of the 
masonry is of dressed stone, from the Thurlstone— 
quarries. The roofs and seats are open, and of 
pitch pine, and the roofs are covered with green 
Westmoreland glates. The chancel floor is laid 
with encaastic tiles, supplied by Mr. Godwin, of | 
Lugwardine, and the nave and aisle passages, 
with rubbed flags. The church will accommo- 
date 308 people, including eighty children, The 
chancel is fitted with stalis of pitch pine, and is 
divided from the sacrarium by a stone traceried 
altar screen. Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds 
and London, is the architect; and the contrac- 
tors are Mr. Benjamin Swift, of Cawthorne, for 
the mason, slater, and plasterer’s work; Mr. 
Thos. Wade, of Horsforth, for the joiner’s work ; 
Mr. Joshua Snowden, of Ossett, for the plum- 
ber’s work; and Mr. Moore Westerman Hors- 
forth, for the painter’s work. The cost of the 
church, about 4,0001., has been principally de- 
frayed by Mr. Walter Spencer Stanhope, of 
Cannon Hall. The site was given by Mr. Ver- 
non Wentworth, of Stainborough. 

Gumfreston (Pembrokeshire).—The interesting 
church here has lately been restored from the 
very neglected and ruinous state into which it 
had been allowed by several generations to fall. 
The nave and chancel have been new roofed 
throughout; and the stone roofs of the other 
parts of the building, which are formed of 





highest possible wage. has been my experience, 
A SToNEMASON, 


Taylor, of Manchester. Newbold Church is to 
seat 670 persons, and to cost about 3,5001. I6 
is being built mainly of the local stone, with 
coigns, bands, and cornices of red brick. The 
window tracing and other ornamental features 
will be of Yorkshire stone. The church will 
have a hexagonally-ended chancel, aisles to 
both nave and chancel, clearstory windows above 
the aisle roofs; and at the west-end a large 
porch, steeple, and baptistry. 

Sharrow (Sheffield).—The church just erected 
at Sharrow, and which adds another to the list 
of churches which have been erected in the 
town by the Sheffield Church Extension Society, 
has been consecrated by the Archbishop of York. 
The edifice is capable of accommodating about 
750 persons. The site, which was presented by 
Sir John Brown, occupies an elevated position 
above Shirle-hill, and the edifice can be seen 
from a great distance. It has been erected at a 
total expense of about 5,6001., by the Sheffield 
Church Extension Society, aided by a local sab- 
ecription of 2,5001., and a grant from the York 
Diocesan Society of 4001. The plan is cruciform, 
and consists of north and south aisles, a chan- 
cal, organ chapel, chance! aisle, and vestry. The 
length of the edifice is 124 ft., the nave is 21 {t. 
wide, the aisles 13 ft. 6 in., and the width across 
the transepts, 91 ft. The style is Early Deco- 
rated, carried out in a simple manner. The in- 





masonry within and without in the Pembroke- 


terior arcade of five arches is moulded, and is 
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carried on clustered shafts with conventional 
carved capitals, and surmounted by a clearstory 
of circular windows filled with plate tracery. 
The roofs are open timbered. The chancel has 
a window, filled with stained glass, the gift of 
Mr. Charles Gould, as a memorial of his late 
wife. The subjects in the upper tier are the 
Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Entombment, and 
Resurrection of our Saviour; Christ blessing 
children, [the Transfiguration, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, St. Thomas, and the Charge to Peter. In 
the tracery are the evangelistic symbols and the 
Agnus Dei. The window is the work of Mesers. 
Clayton & Bell. The floor is laid with tiles by 
Messrs. Maw, of Brosley, in the geometrical pat- 
tern, the sanctuary being encaustic tiling. Under 
the east window is a reredos of various coloured 
marble, combined with alabaster and Hopton 
wood stone, which is the gift of the architects. 
Turning westward, the vista is completed by a 
window filled with stained glass. Two lights 
represent the calling of the Apostles on the 


sway over the whole of England. An ancient 
archway leading tothe former monastery grounds, 
the remains of a Norman cloister on the south 
side of the church, a sundial on the same side, 
and the refectory, which forms part of a house 
close to the church, with many other remuants, 
suggest the existence of an extensive religious 
establishment, which was dissolved in the reigu 
of Henry VIII. Previous to the recent restora- 
tion there was no chancel, and the church con- 
sisted simply of a nave and a north aisle, with a 
tower placed at the east end of the aisle. This, 
being the newest part of the church, has been 
left as it was. The building was in a very 
dilapidated condition. The north wall was 
entirely pulled down, and the other walls have 
been faced and lined with new stone; whilst a 
new chancel has been built within the founda- 
tions of the previous tower and church, which 





originally took the form of a cross, with the 
tower at the centre. The roof is new, and is) 
covered with red tiles. The interior has been | 





Lake of Galilee, and other two, the charge to 


fitted with open seate. The chancel is raised | 


old roof, and renewed in the Early English st 
The windows have been rebuilt. The = 
of the transept is laid with tesselated pavement, 
from the works of Messrs. Godwin, Hereford, 
Howden (Yorkshire).—The ancient charch of 
St. Peter, at Howden, has had the nave restored, 
At first it was intended only to clean the walls 
and arches; but the original plan was extended, 
and the result has been the renovation of the 
interior. The whole of the was covered 
with various coats of pigment colour wash, 
By a series of chemical and mechanical pro. 
cesses, superi by Mr. Saville, this hag 
been removed. The clearstory has been brought 
out, the proportions of the tower arches and the 
arches separating the nave from the aisles, with 
their mouldings, are now more clearly defined, 
Similar results have been attained with the 
arcades at the west end, and with the chancel 
screen, which forms the reredos. The organ hag 
been removed to the north transept. By thig 
removal two windows in the south aisle have 
been opened out, and they have been glazed 


Peter—“ Feed my lambs.” A lower tier of sub- | by successive steps above the level of the nave, with cathedral glass. The old tower, 135 ft. 


jects repres 


ent the Widow's Mite, the Women at | and is fitted with oak stalls and paved with high, was erected by Bishop Skirlaw. Its roof 


the Sepulchre, the Charity of Dorcas, and the encaustic tiles. A small window in memory of has been replaced by @ new one. The bells are 
raising of Tabitha. In the centre of the tracery St. Edith has been placed in the north aisle, | eight in number; three of them were found on 


there is a medallion, upon which is a represen- 

tation of our Lord in the act of benediction. 

The window is the work of Messrs. Heaton, | 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. The church will | 
be warmed by means of Mesers. Stuart & Smith’s 
hot-air apparatus. The masons’ work has been | 
done by Mr. Harper, of Masbrough ; the joiners’ | 
work, by Messrs. Badger & Holmes ; the carving, | 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley; and the gas-| 
work, by Messrs. Ward & Jackson. The archi-| 


tectural designs were furnished by Messrs. Yorkshire has made great strides in church | for the co 
‘building and church restoration during the last 


Blackmoor & Mitchell-Withers. 

Walkley (Sheffield). —The church of St. Mary, 
at Walkley, has been consecrated. This is 
another church, for the erection of which the 
local public is indebted to the Sheffield Church 
Extension Society. Its building was commenced 
so long ago as 1861, when the work was pro- 
ceeded with so far as the erection of two bays of 
the nave, the chancel, and the vestry, the whole 
forming a temporary church, where divine 
service has been held for some time. This 
portion of the work was completed at a cost of 
9001., when the Church Extension Society under- 
took the completion and extension of the edifice 
to the dimensions which had been originally in- 
tended. The building, as now completed, is of 
the simple decorated period, and is erected from 
the plans of Messrs. Weighman & Wilson, archi- 
tects. At the west end of the building is placed 
a@ tower, 17 ft. square, surmounted by a spire, 
which is again surmounted by a vane; the height 
from the ground to the top of the stone finial of 
the spire is about 86 ft. Beneath the west 
window is introduced an arcade, which affords 
light to the seats under the gallery. The 
dimensions of the interior are—Nave, with north 
and south aisles, 45 ft. wide, 82 ft. long, 21 ft. 
high to the square of nave, and 38 ft. to the 
ridge. The roof is formed of framed couples or 
rafters. The chancel is increased in length, and 
is now 21 ft. wide and 28 ft. The size of 
the vestry is as originally intended, viz., 11 ft. 
by 11 ft. The organ-room, 15 ft. by 18 ft., is 
enclosed by a wood screen, giving a side entrance 
from South-road. The principal entrance to the 
edifice is by the tower, approached by a broad 
fight of steps from South-road. A separate 


Mr. Street’s plans have been carried out by 
Mr. Fox, builder, of Atherstone. Some needle- 
work in the chancel was specially designed by 
the architect. A new organ, by Mr. W. F. 
Jardine, of Manchester, who built the organ in 
Eccleshall Church, has been placed within the 
tower, at the north-west corner of the chancel. 
It has cost 2601. The total cost of the restora- 
tions is about 3,0001. 

Malton (Yorkshire).—The North Riding of | 





few years, and in no portion of the riding has | 
there been more activity than in this neighbonur- 
hood. The two churches in Malton, St. Michael 
and St. Leonard, have each undergone con- 
siderable restoration, both exterior and interior. 
Crossing over the Derwent, we have in the neigh- 
bourhood, although in the East Riding, the 
churches at Acklam, Westow, and Burythorpe, 
all of which have been rebuilt within a few years. 
Serayingham Church has been restored, and a 
new church built by Mrs. Cholmley at Howsham. 
Then, returning to the North Riding, we have a 
new church at Butterwick, another new church 





examination to be cracked, and have been recast. 
The tenor bell weighs 27 cwt. The estimated 
cost of the restoration is 8001. 








|DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mark.—The foundation of a new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid at Mark. The old building 
was erected in 1797, “ee long been too —_ 

ngregation. e new chapel, whic 
will be built by Messrs. Hawkins & Sons, of 
Glastonbury, from designs by Mr. H. F. Price, 
of Weston-super-Mare, will be erected near the 
old site. It is to be in the Decorated style, and 
the total cost will be about 1,000/. 

Old Hill (Dudley).—The memorial stone of a 
Primitive Methodist chapel has been laid at Old 
Hill. The chapel will be 60 ft. long by 40 ft. 
broad, and when the galleries are put in will 
seat about 800 persons. The architect is Mr. 
William Keen, of Crayley Heath, and the 
builders are Messrs. Stockton & Sons, of Old- 
bury. 

Pheer lhe memorial-stone of a new Wes- 


at Hutton, and also a new church at Appleton- leyan chapel has been laid at Irchester, a good- 
le-Moors, and new churches at Whitwell and s‘zed village, pleasantly situated about 3 miles 
Flaxton; the church at Helmsley has been | south of Wellingborough. The site faces the 
rebuilt by the Faversham family ; the church at village street. The building is to consist of a 
Stonegrave has undergone a restoration, both chapel anda schoolroom. The internal dimen- 
exterior and interior; the church at Hovingham sions of the former are 40 ft. by 30 ft., and of 
has been rebuilt by the Worsley family, at a the latter 20 ft. by 30 ft. The chapel will be 
very considerable cost; and the Hon. Admiral 22 ft. high in the walls, and the achoolroom will 
Howard has just completed the rebuilding of | be 13 ft. high in the walls. The extreme height 
the church at Slingsby ; Ampleforth Church has of the chapel from the apex of the roof to the 
been rebuilt by private subscription, promoted | floor will be 30 ft. The chapel is to have a 


by the incumbent; and the principal in-| 
habitants of Terrington are about to expend, 
2,0001. in the restoration of their church. The 
small Norman church at Barton-le-Street, now 
closed in consequence of its dilapidations, is to 
be immediately rebuilt, by Mr. Meynell-Ingram, 
the proprietor of the parish; Admiral Howard 
has notified his intention to rebuild the ancient 
church at Balmer, which is in very bad repair, | 
and a new church in the village of Welburn, also 
on the Castle Howard estate, has been erected. 
Sir Tatton Sykes has just laid the foundation- 


door, with a stair turret, is provided for the | stone of a new charch at Fimber, one of aseries 
children’s approach to the gallery, which is 21 ft.,'of churches which his family have built or 
the width of the nave, and 13 ft. deep. The restored on the Sledmere estates during the last 
church is warmed by heated air, the apparatus few years. 

for its production being placed at the westendof, Etton (Yorkshire).—St. Mary’s Church, which | 
the building, and fitted up by Mr. Firth, of | was re-opened in November last, after being 
Masbro’. The church will accommodate a con- | restored, chiefly at the expense of Lord Hotham, 


gregation of 700, and all the sittings are to be | 
free and unappropriated. The entire cost of the 
building is 3,2001. The contractors’ work has been 
executed by Mr. Benjamin Carr, masons’ work ; Mr. 
Spink, carpenters’ work; Mr. Bisset, plumbing, 
glazing, and gasfitting; Mr. Staniforth, slaters’ 
work ; Mr. Samuel Smith, painting; Mr. Dovey, 
of Manchester, ironwork ; and Messrs. Harrison 
& Chadwick, plasterers’ work. 

Polesworth (near Tamworth).— The ancient 
church of St. Edith, Polesworth, has been re- 
opened after extensive restorations and additions, 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. G. E. 
Street. The charch is a portion of an old Nor- 
man abbey dedicated to St. Edith, a princess of 
Saxon times, who is described as having been 
the first abbess, and is represented in some ac- 
counts as the daughter of Egbert, whom histo- 


and which had previously possessed but two 
belis, has just been provided with a third bell, 
the gift of Mr. James Hall, of Scarborough. 
The new bell was cast by Messrs. Mears, of 
London, and was hung by Messrs. Simpson & 
Malone, of Hull. We understand that so long 
ago as 200 years it was intended to add a third 
bell to this church, but the complete execution 
of this intention was frustrated by accident. 
The bell was ordered, cast, and shipped for Hull, 
but was lost in the Humber during trans- 
shipment. 

Hedon (Yorkshire).—The church of Hedon has 
been reopened for divine service, the south tran- 
sept having undergone a restoration. Mr. Street, 
architect, prepared the plans, and Messrs. 
Shaftoe & Barry, of York, contracted to 


out the work. The entire front of the old south 











rians usually treat as having first exercised regal 


transept was taken down, and the whole of the 


gallery at the north end, and there will be ac- 
commodation for about 400 persons. It will be 
built of Wellingborongh pressed brick, with free- 
stone arches. The style is a mixed one, bat 
approaches more particularly the Italian, with 
circular-headed windows. The fitting up of the 
interior is to be of stained deal. The estimated 
cost is between 6001. and 7001. Mr. C. Day, of 
Bedford, is the architect, and Mr. L. B. Moore, 
of Bedford, is the contractor. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ratlinghope.—A new district school has been 
opened at the Bridges, Ratlinghope. The build- 
ing is the design of Mr. Smalman Smith, of 
Stourbridge. The walls are of the Norbury 
shelly limestone, mixed with Stiperstone granite, 
quoined with a mixture of red and white brick, 
which is also carried around the windows. / 
bell-turret rises to a height of 55 ft., and is 
roofed with majolica and encaustic tiles, supplied 
by Mesers. Maw, of Broseley. The one princi- 
pally used in the work is termed the “ Amber. 
The tiles are banded together horizontally at in- 
tervals, with blue and white, and capped with 
the same colours. The summit of the turret 18 
surmounted with a gilt cross. The school-room 
is lighted by four windows, with cottage panes, 
of cathedral-tinted glass. This part of the work, 
together with the supplying of three chandeliers, 
was done by Messrs. Done & Davies, of Shrews- 
bury. In the echool-room is a Gothic chimney- 
piece, in Bath stone, by thearchitect. Adjoining 
the school is the master’s house, with rooms for 
boarders, and good yard, garden, and other con- 
veniences. The school is half surrounded by 4 
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group of beeches and other forest trees. The 
whole of the work was carried out by Mr. Cook, 
builder, Criften. 

Clayton.—The worshipping in 
the General Baptist Chapel, at Clayton, have 
determined to erect new and more commodious 
school premises. A committee has been ap- 
pointed, and has set to work in earnest, with a 
resolution to raise at least 1,000/. before May 
day next. A site has been obtained at a cost of 
5001. in an eligible situation. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. T. Horsfall, architect, Halifax. 
The entire school premises will occupy an area 
of 1,700 square yards, and the building itself 
will be 28 yards by 14 yards, comprising one 
large room 18 yards by 12 yards, with four class- 
rooms at eachend. The style of architecture 
will be English-Gothic, and the estimated cost, 
including the ground, is 1,5001. 

Devonport.—S8t. Mary’s National Schools have 
been opened. Mr. Piers St. Aubyn, of London, 
was the architect ; Mr. H. Moorshead, of Devon- 
port, the clerk of works; and Mr. T. Jenkin, of 
Devonport, the builder. The design is plain 
Gothic. The building comprises two large rooms 
of an {| shape, each 18 ft. wide, and every 
requirement in regard to ventilation has been 
observed. The rooms together will accommo- 
date 500 children. 

Heaton Mersey.—The existing schools are to 
be enlarged by providing for an infants’ school 
and parochial reading-room. The present schools 
consist only of two rooms, with class-rooms, and 
the larger of the two has recently been devoted 
to the girls and infants. Encouraged by pro- 
mises of assistance, the committee obtained 
plans and designs for a new wing at the north 
end, corresponding to some extent with the wing 
at the south, used as the boys’ school, and giving 
to the ground plan the form of the letter }{. It 
is intended that the girls’ school shall be removed 
to the new wing, the centre room being applied 
exclusively to infant teaching. There is also a 
new committee-room, and a reading-room for the 
village, with lavatory. The nucleus of a reading- 
room, supplied with newspapers and periodicals, 
and in which draughts and other innocent games 
are provided, has been established some time; 
but it is hoped that the erection of a more suit- 
able apartment will induce a larger number of 
working men to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
literature of the day. The new buildings are 
progressing, the walls having reached as high as 
the windows, and it is expected they will be 
completed about Christmas. The contractors 
are Messrs. Robinson, of Hyde. The estimated 
outlay is 1,2001. 

Coatham (Redcar).—The free school of the 
foundation of Sir William Turner, knight, re- 
moved from Kirkleatham to East Coatham, and 
just completed, at a cost of 4,0001., in pursuance 
of a scheme of the Court of Chancery, approved 
in 1855, has been opened. The foundation-stone 
of the new building was laid on April 25th, 1868. 
The premises comprise school-rooms, master’s 
house, and other requisites. The northern point 
of the building is towards Coatham, and sur- 
mounted by a tower rising to a considerable 
elevation. The style of architecture is Gothic, 
and the principal material used is red brick. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dumfries.—The plans and specifications of the 
new infirmary, prepared by Mr. Starforth, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, have been received from Mr. 
Waterhouse, of London, to whom they had been 
remitted by the governors, for his report on the 
sufficiency of the proposed structure. In the 
report Mr. Waterhouse says :—“ I am of opinion 
that the specification has been carefully drawn, 
and that the materials and workmanship pro- 
vided are good and sufficient for the purpose ;” 
and that “ the plan is, in my opinion, considering 
the space it occupies, an excellent one.” 

Selkirk.— For a twelvemonth past a new 
bridge has been in course of construction—Mr. 
Moncrieff, Edinburgh, contractor—on the Sel- 
kirk and Galashiels branch of the North British 
Railway, in substitution for the wooden bridge 
which crosses the Tweed immediately below the 
confluence of the Ettrick. The new bridge, 
which is now opened for traffic, has six piers, 
with iron girders. The former bridge was in- 
spected by Colonel Rich in the winter of 1867, 
and his report on it, it ig understood, has led to 
the erection of a new and more substantial one. 

Stirling.—In consequence of the water in the 
reservoirs being lately much reduced, the local 


water commissioners issued a notice intimating | and in side lights are St. Peter and St. John, 
that, until further notice, the water would be/| This is in memory of the late Mr. John Wheat. 
cat off each evening at eight o’clock until six | The two windows on the north side have figures 
o’clock next morning. They also cautioned the| of St. Helen, patroness of the church, St. 


inhabitants against any waste of water, and/ Al 
our Blessed Lord. The former is in memory 


prohibited it being used for watering 


ban, Protomartyr, St. Mary Magdalen, and 


gardena. 
Dunbar.—For some time past the drought had | of the deceased wife of the rector, the Rev. B. E. 
been telling very much upon the supply of water | Watkins, M.A, the latter in memory of Mr. 
houses 


to this town. Some 


had not had any/| May, of Catcliffe. In the south side window are 


water for a week, and others had not any for | figures of the Archangel Gabriel and the Virgin, 
three weeks. The Water Committee re-} with legends on scrolls, ‘Hail Mary full of 
solved that the public wells should be closed| Grace,” and “Behold the Handmaid of the 
from 10 p.m. till 6 am. They also pro-| Lord.” This is in memory of the late Mr. H. 


hibited the water from being used for gardens, | Sorby, 


, of Rotherwood. The windows were care- 


or in any other way not imperatively requisite. | fully designed to suit the architectural special- 

Forfar.—The foundation-stone of a new hall | ities of the church, a due regard being given to 
which is to be presented to the inhabitants of | the fragments of the original glazing, which was 
Forfar by Mr. Peter Reid, a confectioner in the | of the Perpendicular period. 


town, has been laid with Masonic honours by the 


Worcester Cathedral. — A new painted glass 


Grand Master, the Earl of Dalhousie. His| window has been placed in the great north 


lordship also placed the corner-stone of a new 


transept. The masonry of the window is itself 


court-house in course of erection for the county | new, having been erected by Mr. Perkins during 
of Forfar. The day was observed as a general | the present restoration. It is of four lights, with 


holiday in the burgh. 


Decorated tracery in the head, consisting of 


Glasgow.—Since the last annual inspection the | trefoils and cinquefoils in circles. The glass just 
Clyde Trustees have conferred a great boon on | inserted is the gift of the Masonic body of the 
the shipping interest of the port by the erection | province of Worcestershire, and is the work of 
of three light towers between the mouth of the | Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. 
Cart and Bowling, to indicate to pilots and | The cost is about 600/., but this sum is said to be 
others the bend of the channel between these| no measure of its actual value, as one member 
points. The light towers are of cast iron, on | of the firm by whom it was produced being him- 
stone foundations. They are each upwards of | self a brother of the Masonic craft, the work was 
14 ft. high, 3 ft. 9 in. diameter at the bottom, | accomplished con amore, and without absolute 
3 ft. at the top, surmounted by a 6-sided lamp, | reference to profit. The subjects chosen for the 
and are so placed that the lights are 24 ft. above | window are the twelve Apostles, in three rows of 
ordinary high-water springs. The towers being | four each. In the tracery above are emblems of 
painted white form conspicuous objects on the | the Master and his Wardens, together with those 
river banks. The light shown at night is red /|of other officers. In the sinister tracery are the 
and white in alternate panes of the lantern.| Masonic arms, and in the dexter those of the 


The oil used is paraffine. 


Prov. G. M. Royds, and these are surrounded by 


Ballater (Balmoral).—Considerable difficulty | Masonic emblems. The base of the window is 
has been experienced for a number of years in | occupied by an arcade work, underneath which 
finding accommodation at the village of Ballater | are the figures of Hiram Rex, Hiram Abiff, and 
for the troops who form a guard of honour during | Solomon Rex, Zorobabel, with Esdras and 


her Majesty’s residence at Balmoral Castle. 


Nehemia. On a brass plate inserted in the wall 


The barracks are now all but finished. The under the window is the following inscription :— 


ground on which they are built is situated at the 


“To the glory of God, and for the adornment of this 


west end of the village, about 120 yards off the | Cathedral, the north transept window is erected by the 
main turnpike road leading to Balmoral, and has | Free Masons of Woreestershire, Albert Hudson Koyds 


an area of upwards of 1} acre. The barracks 
en masse may be said to consist of seven cottages 
built in a mixed decorated Anglo-Gothic style of 
architecture. They will only be used during the 
summer months, and efforts have been made to 
secure proper ventilation. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary’s, Thetford.—Two windows have just 
been inserted into the south wall of the chancel 
of this church. The stone used is Portland, and 
they are in the Third Pointed or Perpendicular 
style, to be in character with the rest of the 
church. The designs of the stonework were by 
Mr. Augustus E. Brown, of London, architect, 
and it has been executed by Mr. Robinson | 





(High Sheriff of the county) Provincial Grand Master, 
A.D, 1866,” 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Victorian Water Supply.— Considerable 


interest was manifested both by the public and 
the contractors respecting the tenders for water 
supply, the former being anxious to know whether 
Government intended to proceed with the Coliban 
and Geelong schemes, and the latter being con- 
cerned personally in a business point of view. 
When the tenders were opened at the Board of 
Lands and Works, the room was quite filled with 
contractors. Mr. Grant, President of the Board, 
read out the list of tenders accepted. With 
respect to tenders sent in for contract 30, con- 
struction of outlet works for the Barker’s Creek 
{reservoir, he said the lowest tender is that of 


Cornish, of North Walsham. The painted glass | ; 
: ind deat Mr. E. O’ Keefe for 2,7831. 4s. 2d. It is accepted 
which fills the windows was designed and bythe seljent $0 th dite the aiatiole 


executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, 
who have already executed other windows in the 
church. 

Chelmsford Church.—A new stained-glass win- 
dow has taken the place of the old plain one in 
the west face of the tower. The work was done 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The west window | 
is divided into three bays. Each of these is| 
filled in with two representations relating to the 
nativity of our Saviour. 

Convent Chapel of the Good Intent, Birkenhead. | 
In this small chapel there have recently been 
fixed two single-lighted stained-glass windows. 
In each richly attired and devotionally disposed 
figures of two early Christian martyrs, Saints 
Philomena and Agnes, are placed, sarmounted in 
their semicircular headings by crowns of mar- 
tyrdom, and under each figure are angels 
denoting with their respective devices what is 
traditionally ascribed to them. The whole is 
supplemented with a lily border. The artists were 
Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 

Treeton Church, Yorkshire.—This interesting 


as specified in the first clause of the general con- 
ditions. There were eight tenders for this work. 
For contract 31, for the completion of the dam 
across the Coliban, the construction of outlet 
tower, and other works for the reservoir at 
Malmsbury, there were 10 tenderers, and the 
contract of John Butler Dwyer, 21,8231. 11s. 10d. 
is the lowest, and is accepted, subject to his filling 
in the quantities in the schedule. There were 
five tenders for the construction of outlet works 
for the Stony Creek reservoir, and that of the 
Langlands Foundry Company, 5,6851. 5s. 2d., is 
accepted. For contract 33, construction of a 
service reservoir and filter-beds at Lovelybanks, 
the tender of Messrs. Simmie & Co., 8,8681., is 
accepted: there were 12 tenders for this work. 
Seven tenders were received for the construction 
of outlet works for the Expedition Pass reservoir, 
and the board accepts that of John Stewart, the 
sum being 3,0741. 10s. 9d. For the completion 
of No. 4 tunnel the lowest tender is that of 
Gardiner, Lyons, & Ahern, 19,814l., which the 


church, the chancel of which has recently been | board accepts. For the carriage of pipes from 


restored by Messrs. Hadfield & Son, has had the 
complete series of windows filled with memorial 
glass. The style is that of the fifteenth century 
English glass, carefully stadied from old models, 
and has been executed by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barrand, & Westlake, from the designs and 
direction of Mr. Bentley, the cartoons being the 
joint work of Messrs. Westlake & Bentley. In the 








Geelong, and distribution along pipe track, vid 
Lovelybanks, to Anakies, Mr. Robert Carrick’s 
tender, 2,532. 15s. 9d., is accepted. Respecting 
contract 39, construction of aqueduct, flames, and 
tunnels, from Stony Creek reservoir to Anakies, 
he said the tenders received were all excessive, 
and the board had decided that the work should 
be re-advertised. The total amount of the tenders 


east window, under canopies, is the Resurrection. | accepted was 64,551/. 7s. Sd. 
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Miscellanea, 


Death of Mr. Roebling, C.E.—The death 
is announced of the eminent American engineer, 
John A. Roebling, which took place on the 22nd 
of July. While Mr. Roebling was engaged in 
making some measurements connected with the 
East River-bridge, on the 28th of June, a boat at 
Falton Ferry caught and severely bruised one of 
his feet. The immediate result of this acci- 
dent was the amputation of his toes, which led 
finally to his death. Mr. Roebling was born in 
1806, in the city of Muhlhausen, Prussia. 
Among numerous works Mr. Roebling in 1848, 
undertook the construction of a series of five 
suspension aqueducts on the line of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, connecting the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania with the tide-water 
of the Hudson River. They were all completed 
in the course of two years. Pablic attention 
had for some time past been directed to the pro- 
blem of connecting the New York Central and 
Great Western Railway of Canada, by bridging 
the chasm of the Niagara River. Mr. Roebling | 





Bituminous Composition. — Messrs. F. 
Labat & J. Meric, of Boulevard Bonne-Nonvelle, 
Paris, have specified their patent for a novel 
bituminous composition. The bitumen, the 
subject of this invention, is composed of white 
or liquid resin, otherwise galipot, of lampblack, 
and of sulphur and red sand from the pit or 
mine combined in about the following propor- 
tions :—For every 100 lbs. weight of bitumen— 
Sulphur, 37} Ibs.; galipot (or in case of neces- 
sity colophony), 25 lbs.; lampbleck, 12} Ibs. ; 
sand, 25 Ibs. — 100 Ibs. For bitumen to be 
applied on wood the quantity of sand may be 
reduced by about 5 lbs. weight, and it is pre- 
ferable that the wood be rough—that is to say, 
not planed. In preparing this bitumen the 
sulphur must first be thoroughly melted in a 
sheet-iron caldron or an earthenware pot: the 
galipot is then added, and when this has almost 
entirely melted the lampblack is introduced, and, 





Stanley Park, Liverpool.—The new public 
park at Anfield, Walton, which has been con. 
structed for the recreation and amusement of 
the inhabitants of the north end of the town of 
Liverpool, is rapidly approaching completion ; 
and will shortly be handed over to Mr. Kemp, 
the landscape gardener, from whose designs it 
has been formed, to its being 
formally inaugurated and opened to the public, 
Although smalier than the Newsham and Sefton 
Parks (its area being not more than 100 acres) 
it is, nevertheless, in many respects, more 
picturesque than either of the former. It ig 
favourably situated for a view of the surrounding 
country. There are four entrances. The park 
is enclosed by plinthing and iron railing 6 ft, 
in height, and outside this there will be an 
equestrian drive along Priory-road and Mere. 
lane. The intention of the corporation was to 
give the land now being converted into an 





lastly, the sand, and the whole is carefully mixed | equestrian drive to the Walton Local Board, in 
over a moderate fire. This bitumen may be consideration of their widening the road and 





used in the shape of bricks, or be laid as a keeping it in order, but this the local Board 
coating upon any desired foundation. It is declined to do, and hence the equestrian drive 


invited to make pl d estimates for the SUitable for bottoms of reservoirs, for pave-| which is now being constructed. The only draw. 
a ts eee they damon tain aed a | ee ee terraces, and other applica- | back to the appearance of the park is that it is 


bridge, and was at the same time inted the ™ . : 
pt <i F : rie | tions too varied for enumeration. 


For four years, commencing with | 
1851, the work was continued without interrup-| gpe Position of Pre-historic Burial 
tion, until, in March of 1855, the first locomotive @rounds.—Everybody knows that it was the 
and train crossed a railway suspension bridge, | yniversal rule of English Gothic architects to 
and it may be safely said that up to the present byild their churches east and west. But it was 
day it is still the only example of the kind of any discovered some thirty or forty years ago that 
magnitude. |in some cases the line from west to east was 
Portable Gas Machine.—Mr. G. Flintoff, drawn so that the altar faced that exact point 
gas engineer, has patented a process in gas in the eastern horizon at which the sun rose 
making, with the view of rendering gas con- on the festival of the saint to whom the church 
sumers independent of gas companies. The was dedicated. Canon Greenwell, who has done 


| ent in two by Mill-lane, a public highway, and 
‘which the Walton Local Board refuse to give up. 
The Walton Board proposed that the corporation 
|should give up an equal width of land at the 
| Arkles-lane boundary of the park, which would 
'thus have widened that thoroughfare; but to 
this proposal the corporation would not submit. 
| The council intend to go to Parliament for powers 
|to close Mill-lane and throw it into the park. 
|The works in connexion with the laying-out of 
| the park have been executed by Mr. Pearson Lee, 


machine is simple,—a cylinder fixed within | 
another of larger size is charged with rock oil ; 
provision is made for the oil to trickle from the 
reservoir to the bottom of the space between 
the outer skin of the machine and the cylinder. | 
The bottom of this space is filled with wool, 
which absorbs the oil as discharged. When gas 
is drawn off from the :-achine, a piece of clock- 
work apparatus on the top of the machine is put | 


so much in the Yorkshire Wolds with the an- | us Ccapee and general stone-work by 


cient British barrows, now finds, on examining | 

the Yearsley or “long barrow,” that it was the The New Fish Market, Swansea.—The 
custom of the half-savage tribes who raised Cambrian is afraid the Corporation has made a 
these faneral mounds to place them east and serious mistake in the erection of the new fish 
west, but shifting their exact direction accord- | market. The old market was simply a disgrace 
ing to the point where the sun rose at the to the town, and the council was doubtless 
time they were piled together. Among other actuated by good motives when they voted some 
of the reasons on which this conclusion ig 600l. or 7001. for the erection of the new market. 


founded, was the presence of a large number The new structure is, however, perched up over 


in motion, and pumps in the atmospheric air yas the 
proportionately to the consumption or discharge of acorns, indicating a late period of the year, 
of gas. The mixture of atmospheric air and nd precisely corresponding with the point at 
oil vapour constitutes the inflammable gas. Any | Which the sun rises, when, from the direction 
number of burners may be supplied from the Of the line of the tumulus, it is supposed to 
machine in the same way as from an ordinary have been built. 


meter, and the pressure regulated atthe “main,”|  poywa 
3 ] “ Sha y Travelling.—In 1866 the number 
that is, the discharge-pipe from the machine, of jj lway passengers of all classes was 
and at each burner, in the usual way. The 939 137.000, and the expense of carrying them, 
light ap seen: perenne: in the burner we | without reference to the distance they travelled, 
aa ut this was said to be caused by areme- ya, just 6d. ahead. As the total gross receipts 
iable defect in the clockwork. Two shillings ¢..) passenger traffic during the same year 
and sixpence per 1,000 cubic feet is said to be wor, 13,125,0001., the average fare paid by each 
the cost of the gas. | passenger, whether he travelled first, second, or 
A Second Peabody.—An act of princely third class, from one station to the next, or from 


munificence on the part of a citizen of Birming-| one end of the kingdom to the other, was 134d, | 


ham has just been completed by the formal and a fraction. The average first-class fare was 
delivery to the trustees of Josiah Mason’s Alms. | 2s. 6d., and the average journey 15 miles; the 
houses and Orphanage at Erdington. The amount | average second-class fare 1s. 2d., and the jour- 
of money expended in this benefaction is no less ney nine miles; the average third-class fare 
than 260,000i. A singular coincidence in the | 8id., and the journey also nine miles. The 
lives of the two men is that they were both born | average number ef passengers per train was 
in February, 1795. In 1858 Mr. Mason began a seventy-five, and the working expenses were 2s. 
set of almshouses and an orphanage on a smali for each train mile. As to goods, in the eight 
scale, and these have gradually developed till years between 1856 and 1864, the charges have 
the result is the erection of two separate esta- | been lowered on an average by 28 per cent. ; the 
blishments, one for the residence of twenty-six | public have sent 2,706,000 tons more goods, 
poor widows, and the other a huge pile of build- while they have saved more than 800,0001. on 
ings for the accommodation of 3UU boys and girls. | the cost of carriage ; and the public treasury has 
The orphanage building is in the Lombardic earned an increased net profit of 231,2401. 


style ; and it is sited on 13 acres of pleasure. | Somersetshire Archeeological Society. — 


grounds at Erdington, near Sutton. The cost The annual meeting will be held at Axbridge, | 


of erection was 60,0001., and the endowment | 
consists of over 1,000 acres of land—yearly in- | 
creasing in value, in and around Birmingham, | 
and estimated to be worth over 200,0001. The 


on Tuesday, the 7th of September, and the two 
following days, under the presidency of Mr. Wm. 
Long, F.S.A. On Tuesday, after hearing papers, 
there will be an excursion to Cheddar Church 


present annual income of the charity exceeds 
10,0001. Provision has been made for the 
exclusion of sectarian teaching, it being a 
special proviso in the deed that the Scriptures 
alone shall be the religious teaching of the 
children. 


Alleged Defaications by a Town Sur- 
veyor.—Several members of the Scarborough 
Town Council having been for some time dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the Borough 
Surveyor’s duties were being conducted, par- 
ticularly in their financial relations, an examina- 
tion has been made, the result of which is said 
to be the revelation that upwards of 901. remain 
unaccounted for, and proceedings are about 
a “ce against him by the Town 





and Cross, and Rodney Stoke. On Wednesday 
an excursion to Rowberrow Church and Manor 
House; Dolbury Camp; Barrington, Church, 
Combe, and Caverns; Hut Circles, Ampbhi- 
theatre, Charter House; the Cheddar Gorge, 
Cheddar Cavern ; and on Thursday to Winscombe 
Church; Loxton; Christon; Banwell Cave, 
Church, &c. 


Great Canal from Amsterdam to the 
Worth Sea.—The great ship canal which is to 
connect Amsterdam with the North Sea at a cost 
of 27,000,000 guilders is now in progress after 
a temporary stoppage of the works. The canal 
will be about 15 miles in length, at one part 
strongly embanked, and a harbour of refuge will 
be built at its mouth at a part of the coast where 
a harbour is greatly needed. 


_the butchers’ stalls at one end of the market; is 
only approachable by a long flight of steps; and 
until the past week or two was surrounded with 
glass, which made the place during the late 
|intense heat a perfect hot-house, almost un- 
bearable to the fishmongers. The large glass 
windows have now been entirely removed, but 
will have to be replaced if the market is to be 
made available in the winter. The market 
itself is commodious enough, but the fishmongers 
complain sadly that, in consequence of the long 
flight of steps, the ladies refuse to patronise the 
stalls, and several stall-holders have intimated 
their determination to give up their stalls. 


The Honduras Railway.— Some statements 
having appeared in a New Orleans paper to the 
effect that though “a loan of 2,000,000 dollars 
has been negociated in Paris for the completion of 
the Inter-oceanic Railroad in Hondaras, not & 
rail has been laid, nor a sod turned toward com- 
mencing, neither has the route been surveyed,” 
Mr. B. Baylis, an engineer engaged upon this line 
of railway, writes to us to refute them. He says,— 
“ As one of the engineers employed on the line 
these last six months, I have to state that the 
first section of fifty miles has been surveyed, and 
the rails laid on a portion of the way. When! 
left the works, three weeks ago, there were six 

hundred labourers on the line, and the numbers 
|were increasing every day. I may also state 
| that the amount of the loan raised in Paris 8 
two millions sterling instead of two millions of 
dollars only. The report evidently emanates 
| from some parties not quite disinterested, per- 
haps some of those who have a stake in a ri 
line.” 


A Smart Young Architect.—The (Gazette 
de Cologne is responsible for the following little 
anecdote. It seems that the basilica of St. 
Peter’s, in anticipation of the (Hoamenical 
Council, is undergoing some repairs. ne 
morning the architect’s son brought to the 
Pope some of the necessary plans and drawings 
connected with these repairs. His Holiness was 
highly delighted with them, and taking the boy 
by the hand, led him to a drawer, in which were 
lying some gold pieces, telling him to take 38 
many of these as his hand would hold, in honour 
of the very beautiful workmanship of his father. 
“ Please, holy father,” said the unabashed boy, 
“let me have what your -hand will hold—it # 
so mach larger!” The Pope, adds the Gazett:, 
good-naturedly did as he was desired. 
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Death of Mr. William Crawford, of Edin. 
burgh, 4.8.S8.4.—The death of this artist is 
announced by the Scotsman. Mr. Crawford was 
born at Ayr, his father being Archibald Craw- 
ford, the author of “ Bonnie Mary Hay,” and 
other popular lyrics. At an early age he was 
despatched to Edinburgh, where he became a 
student in the Academy under Sir William 
Allan. He would seem to have prosecuted his 
studies with some distinction, and his success in 
copying one of Etty’s great pictures secured for 
him a travelli . The young artist was 
thus enabled to visit Rome, where he studied for 
two or three years. He then returned to Edin- 
burgh, and settled down to the practice of his 
profession, As a painter, Mr. Crawford achieved 
his greatest successes in the department of por- 
traiture. His forte was drawing in crayons. 
Among his contributions to the annual exhibi- 
tions at Edinburgh also were various sacred 
subjects, and a considerable number of genre 
pictures. Mr. Crawford was married about 
seven years ago to a lady who has since been 
known as a contributor to the Academy’s 
exhibitions. 

Conference of Engineers.—The annual 
congress of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers was opened in the theatre of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Newcastle, under the 

residency of Sir William G. Armstrong, O.B. 

he attendance at the opening meeting was 
very numerous. The secretary read a paper on 
“The Mechanical Ventilation of Collieries,’ by 
Mr. W. Cochrane. The paper was also illustrated 
by diagrams, and led to a very animated and 
lengthy discussion. The next paper read was by 
Mr. J. Daglish, of Seaham, on “ The Mechanical 
Firing of Steam Boilers.” A long discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. Hawkesley, Mr. Compton, 
Mr. I. J. Bell, and the President took prominent 
parts. The members then adjourned to take 
part in the various excursions. In the evening 
@ large and influential company, including many 
ladies, again assembled in the theatre of the 
institution for the purpose of hearing the annual 
address delivered by the president. 


Prehistoric Archaeological Interna- 
tional Congress at Copenhagen. — The 
London Gazette announces that the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education have received, 
through the Foreign Secretary, a note from her 
Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen, relating to an 
International Prehistoric Archzological Con- 
gress, under the special patronage of the King 
of Denmark, to be held at Copenhagen from the 
27th August to the 3rd of September next. The 
programme relating to the congress has also 
been forwarded, and is given in the Gazette. 
Amongst other arrangements are excursions for 
some days, when dolmens, ancient kitchen 
middens, &c., will be visited. ¢ 


‘Workmen's Trains.—A public meeting, 
convened for the purpose of promoting the ex- 
tension of the system of workmen’s trains upon 
those parts of the Metropolitan and Great 
Western railways which embrace the suburban 
districts of Kensington, Hammersmith, Chelsea, 
and Notting-hill, has been held at the Silchester 
Hall, Notting-hill. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., 
offered some suggestions. The Board of Trade 
was the department of the Government to deal 
with this question, and he therefore would advise 
the committee to form a deputation to wait upon 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. They should request the 
Government to bring in a Bill for the object 
desired. The principal clause of the Bill should 
be one which should fix the maximum compensa- 
tion in cases of accident at 1001. Resolutions 
approving the object of the meeting were adopted 
unanimously. 


Two Men Suffocated in a Sewer.—In 
Dublin two men have lost their lives in a large 
sewer which was being cleaned. The men went 
down to begin work, and had scarcely reached 
the bottom when they were heard to ory for help. 
They then fell, evidently overcome by impure 
air. Without any delay two men were sent down 
in a bucket to their assistance, but they were 
also overpowered ‘by the rush of poisonous gas, 
and had to be drawn up. Efforts were again 
made to rescue the poor fellows, but they were 
unavailing for upwards of an hour, when a young 
lad succeeded in fixing a hook to the clothes of 
one of the deceased, and he was thus brought to 
the surface. The tide had meanwhile risen and 
carried the other body up the sewer for some 
distance, and it was not recovercd for a con- 
siderable time.; 


| offer 2501., and 150/. to any other five towns (in- 


Industrial Dwellings.—The annual meeting 
of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 
(Sir 8. Waterlow’s) was held on Tuesday. The 
report showed an available total of 4,1311., and 
recommended a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, leaving 1,6231. to be carried 
forward. The subscribed capital is now 125,0001., 
the amount to which the directors propose to 
limit it, and which practically represents an 
available total of 250,0001., a sum corresponding 
to the amount of the subscribed capital being 
obtainable at 4 per cent. from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. Until the whole of the 
250,0001. of subscribed and borrowed capital 
has been actually invested, the directors do not 
propose to recommend higher dividends than at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The report 
and accounts were read and adopted. 


Holloway.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Roman Catholic church has been laid in Eden- 
grove, Holloway. The edifice is dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart, and the stone was laid by Arch- 
bishop Manning. The new church is being built 
according to the designs of Mr. Pownall, in the 
early English style, and will be of red brick, with 
atower. The size is 90 ft. by 50 ft. The site 
is a good one at the west end of Eden-grove. 
The cost of the edifice, with glebe-house and 
schools attached, will amount to 7,0001. Mr. 
Carter is the contractor. 


Free Libraries.—The Hoa. Auberon Her- 
bert (brother of the Earl of Carnarvon), pro- 
poses to devote a sum of 1,0001. to the encourage- 
ment of free libraries in Berkshire. To Reading, 
as the largest of our Berkshire towns, he says, 


j 


i 


cluding Oxford) which are the first to comply 
with the following condition :—This condition is 
that an amount equal to that received should be 
raised by each town. Should any part of the 
1,0001. be unclaimed at the end of six months, 
it will be dealt with as may seem best under | 
the circumstances. 

Mortuaries.—At an inquest held in Clerk- | 
enweil, Dr. Hardwicke, the deputy coroner, spoke | 
strongly of the necessity of carrying out the} 
provisions of the Sanitary Act of 1866, which 
provides for the establishment of public mor- 
tuaries. The condition of the parish dead- 
houses was, he said, disgraceful. The jury were 
of the same opinion. The report of Dr. Little, 
medical officer to the Whitechapel Board of| 
Works, calls attention to the necessity for a 
similar provision in that district—a want which 
was pressed on the attention of the Board more 
than two years ago. 

Agricultural Improvement in India.— 
The Dake of Argyll held out to the Indian 
Committee of the Society of Arts last week the 
prospect of a liberal scheme for the promotion of 
agricultural improvement in India. It will most 
likely resolve itself into several large agricul- 
tural societies, in which the native princes and 
zemindars will be invited to join, and which will | 
be largely subsidised by the Government, for 
holding exhibitions and carrying on model farms. 





Demolition of City Churches. — Two 
churches in the City of London are doomed 
partly to disestablishment and disendowment, 
and entirely to demolition. One is the church 
of St. Mildred, in the Poultry, where there 
has never been a congregation of more than 
two or three for many years past, and the other 
the church of Allhallows Staining, which has 
not had a vicar during the last three or four 

Both these churches are now to be taken 
down under the Union of Benefices Act. 


Drink for W orkmen during Hot Weather. 
A tablespoonful of Scottish oatmeal put into a 
large tumbler or small jug, and filled up with 
clear cold water, well stirred up, and allowed to 
settle until the large particles of the meal fall to 


weather, and quenches thirst well. English 
oatmeal is bitter, and will not be so palatable, 





unless it be to those who have a taste for bitter 
drinks. 

The Proposed New Bridge at Ongar.— 
At a meeting in the town-hall, Chipping Ongar, 
to consider the report of the Bridge Committee 
and the plans prepared by the county architect, 
Mr. H. Stock, relative to the proposed 
bridge over the washway at Shelley, it was 
decided that the plans be accepted and the work 
commenced forthwith. The bridge will be com- 
posed entirely of iron, and will rest on strong 











abutments at each end. 


Worthern Architectural Association.— 
The quarterly meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held in the Old Castle, 
Newcastle, Mr. Watson in the chair. After 
transacting some business of a purely formal 
nature, the members present proceeded to St. 
Nicholas’ Chureh. They were there shown over 
the works in connexion with the restoration of 
St. Nicholas’ Church and steeple, by Mr. Snell- 
grove, clerk of the works. 


The Whitworth Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions.—The competition for the practical 
work for the ten scholarships of 1001. each will 
be conducted by Colonel Rich, R.E , Mr. Manby 
(secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers), 
and Mr. Marshall (secretary of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers). In addition to these 
scholarships, tenable for the present year, Mr. 
Whitworth has just offered to the Science and 
Art Department eighty exhibitions, of the value 
of 251. each, to be awarded to students in the 
universities, colleges, and schools, public and 
private, in the United Kingdom. These exhi- 
bitions are to be held for one year, and the 
students must show an aptitude for mathe- 
matics, mechanical science, and drawing. 


Conference Hall, Islington. —The first 
stone of the new Conference Hall, Mildmay 
Park, Islington, was laid on Wednesday, August 
4th, by the Rev. William Pennefather, vicar of 





the bottom, forms a refreshing drink in hot | tect 


| St. Jude’s, Mildmay Park, before a large assem- 
|blage. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite are 
|the architects; Mr. W. T. Turner, of Hornsey, 
| is the builder; Mr. Daniel Smith is clerk of the 


works. The hall, when finished, will hold 2,200 
people. 


‘Works in Exeter Cathedral.—It is stated 
that the choir of Exeter Cathedral is to be re- 
stored by Mr. Gilbert Scott, at a cost of upwards 
of 12,0001., towards which the Chapter sub- 
scribes 3,0001., the Bishop of Exeter 1,000/., and 
the Dean 1,000/. This is part of a great work 
of restoration at a vast cost, which, it is hoped, 
the means will be forthcoming to carry out in 


| portions from time to time. 





TENDERS. 


Accepted for conservatory and vinery to the Hall, 
at Pickering, for Mr. James Mitchelson. Mr. J. Gibson, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Mason and Bricklayer’s Work. 
W. & G. Salton ......... iasvecgpintdons £240 0 0 


See and Joiner’s Work. 
Kirby & Ridsdale  ..............0..000 218 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 
eo IR RES AER en 82 5 0 
Smith's Work. 

Fletcher, Brothers .............:...00+ 137 10 0 
Painter's Work. 
BPMN scendignnottttetensenchectscas Siibicies 4000 





Accepted for villa residence, Rockingham-terrace, New 
Maiton, for Mr. Paul Hickes. Mr. J, Gibson, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 

Mason, Bricklayer, Plasterer, and Slater's Work. 
es aia ccice scien oxord an amcneeililins £369 13 0 
Carpenter and Joiner's Work. 

PIIIINE.  Snrcesnsetoncar- canvncecesesed 204 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 

Bel pitrectssriceccvenescoosccossstiaiinstnss 3616 0 





For new shop-front and alterations to premises, at New 
Malton, for Messrs. J. Slater & Sous. Mr. J. Gibson, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

POTTED oon sccnencccecncescesscceseees £305 13 0 





For building two villas, at Edmonton, for Mr. T. E. 
Lloyd. Drawings furnished by Mr. Pierse Arthur :— 


Applebes. .......ce-rercoscesesssesesere £1,050 0 0 
Sheldon ......... -. 990 0 0 
Livesey 975 0 0 
Higgins 950 0 0 
Woodcock 940 0 0 








For villa residence, Hammersmith. Mr. Clarke, archi- 


EN ea UNO sy oe or oe £2,560 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ................6 2,490 0 0 
EIU. nconnnsesnceracstconnsonncacsann 2,475 0 0 





For laying out the grounds at Leavesden Asylum, near 
Herta, for the managers of the Metropolitan District 
Asylum, Mr. Alexander M‘Kenzie, director. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Shrubsole : — 





COPOR ooccciccscccosccevecseecssveesesees £2,320 0 0 
RRO sein cvdcccseseszecndcoe Sonseses 2,076 0 0 
Anderson & Son .. . 1,056 © © 
Simmonds ............-+ 1,925 00 
Shirley & Horne ..... - 1,935 0 0 
Henshaw (accepted) .............+ 1,9 0080 
Nicholson & Goddard _............ 1,744 0 0 
OORT ceesccresecscecsocccesceese gader.,” 00 
Knight & Som .......ceccsceeseeeseees 00 
Coker, John, jun, 0 





eae rumen ane 








ee 
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THE BUILDER. _ 











For the erection of a etery ch reb, hools, &c,, at 
Stonegravels, Derbyshire. Mr. 8. Rollinson, architect 
Quantities supplied :-— 





Whole Tenders, 

Farnsworth, Brotiers .......... .. £1,591 17 0 
Wight... s00v00--sesesressevseseedsrsags 2,906 OO 
For Mason, Avichiaye, fe. 

Marr (accepted) .....:.....c.cseeeees 816 19 0 

er, Joiner, V 
Waite Carpenter, : te, 00 
TIIEEE cccuescensesorsneMbepsoub goes betes 4 | . 
Q1OGROP oi0.ccees citscrincesii scree rvery 
Heathcote & “Son (accepted) 400 0 0 





For sea defence wall, for the local Board of Health, 












Bo, vr. Mr. Arthur Smith, C.E, Quantities supplied | 60 
by Mr. J. J. sonst — 
Mills ..... srrassererseepers £1,786 0 O01! 
ee a 1,767 0 0 
Coker . 0 
Kirk 0.0 
Blackmore 0 0 
os 0 0 
M‘Crea 0 0 
Willson . 0 0! 
For laying about 1,900 ft. of cast-iron sewer pipes, 
across the oreshore, at Ryde. Mr. Francis Newman, 


C.E., borough surveyor :— 


sates eeneee 


eeveseeee -. £1,393 11 0! 
we Lae 10 


i) 
ecoosces 


J. & J. Langdon (sccepted)...... 





For building new tap, and other works connected with 
Farnham. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, %; ombined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W, BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of oe Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale sme Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet. on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
a for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 

, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Qld. Bond- 
atreet, London, 


csconene 











Jus blished, 2s 
HE TREATMENT of SEWAGE. 
A Pamphlet for Municipal a! cuthortiey, and those interested in the 
Calti on of Land 


London : BIMPEIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Leamington : H. WIPPELL, Victoria Library. 


1889, Sve. c'oth, 12s. 64. ; half Russia, 17s. 


TROOKES'S. “(B.) GENERAL GAZET- 


THER : a Geographical Dictionary, containiog descriptions of 
im the kuown World, the Cities, Towns, Rivers, 














the Bush Hotel, Mr. Hector Harding, archi- 
tect :— 
I et i og £611 13 0 
Goddard, George. .......ccséeeseeeenees . 683 0 0 
TI 1 acssinaih iain ahiamanedaicanems ne 560 
Goddard & Bon  .........ccccceeeeeeece . 65510 0 
Wells & Bachelor ......06..c00.00s.. 520 0 0 { 
BUUEINE - scnsuounieuiiseniniena ponent teen, eo 
Birch Sbpestis oosmmace 4190-0 








For alterations and additions to Nos, 10 and 11, White- 
hall, Mr. Ewan Christian, architect, aantities by 
Messrs. Goodman & Vinall :— 





EIT Oe TOME © ads svnceccsonccsetigses £4,165 0 0 
Brose a . 3,905 © 0 
ane 3,870 0 0 
nodaunibasvesmedubsanibataweiatdine 3,817 0 0 
inipusbaanar pene. 3,669 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the George and Dragon 
ublic-house. Mr. RB. L. Roumain, arebitect, Quantities 
»y Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— 
a Ra ee err ee ES Sh 
Dove, Brothers 
a Anson 


oeeeeeeeneee 


Maeey s...ceisid..03 
Longmire & Burge. 
Rigby 


For building first portion of R.C. choeth, at Camber- 





ocoecoeso 
ecoeoooSo 





well, for the Right Rev. Dr. Grant. Mr. C. A. Buckler, | 
architect :— 
Nightingale (accepted) .........,.. £1,070 0 0 





For the erection of a new workhonse, at Selby Oak, 
Worcestershire, for the Guardians of the King’s Norton 














Union. Mr. E. Holmes, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
T. H, Mansell :— 
Building. 
MEINE soiicscis lca. £20,453 0 0 
smith, W.& B.N. ... 19,480 0 0 
WO AEs OE Oa nivigzcvienpinansnial 18,980 0 0 
Matthews 0.1... csi daciribics » 18,950 0 0 
pO OTE 18,698 0 0 
EE GE vast acccacctecersrtented 18,757 0 0 
MAO 2 caissiasicsisiatsn ciel waves, 18,730 0 0 
Hardwick inciiesset gan dhaitieneeinnntlé - 18,721 0 0 
DEMEEW WOR a .ccccocces ca Ketosees 18,689 0 0 
Jefirey & Pritchard .. crepe 18,600 0 0 
og 2 “pees - 18,525 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons..........00.....06 « 18, ‘475 0 0 
Bennett. ......... ayspegnssclisbandtonge 18,403 6 0 
UN cclointessipuieciiens da Pisiguant 18,213 0 0 
Garman. ..6650080. S48. srorcorscieee  18;197 0° 0 
Horsley, Brothers............ eee he ae 
Cresswell & Son ..........sc0ces00e0 17,937 0 0 
ro i ae 17,860 0 © 
eee 17,650 0 0 
Parnell (accepted).................. 17,181 11 10 
Engineer's whan 
Bacon & Co. .. 2,626 0 0 
Fraser & Co. 1,800 0 0 
Jeakes & Co. ww A656 0 0 
Smith & Sons ae Te 
Cormell....... We 1,213 0 0 
Carter & Co. ‘(accepted) ... coenniiness: stig Wile AA 
Kenni: and Lambeth Sewers,—Sir : In your number 
for July 31, it is stated that Mr, Summers, Mr, Young, 


and myself took out the | nate for pe ee we rains Messrs. 
Dickinson & Oliver, the tendered 
upon my y quantities, and, in oy, av up their estimate 
in my office, therefore I consi der I have the right of 
saying the quantities were supplied by 

“Josure Pe Rewrare, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. B, (what is the cost of the cottages ?).—J. 8. (a paint for zinc 
Was mentioned in our pages not long ago).—T. G. J.~a. V. G.— 
J. J. B—B. B.—J. F. M. G, M—R. T.—E.T. B. -J.G.8.—J. G.— 
BR. R.—T. M, jon. —E. P. & Co.—H. & W.—M. F. T.—W. H.-C. C. B. 
—J. W. G.—Jack Plane.—E. R-H. 5,—J. B—G. B.—R, &.—J, P.— 
H. B.—F. N.—H. .—J. J. B.—P. B.—G. C. B.—E. W.—B. E. N.— 
W.T. T.—8. 8.—T. L. D. 

i in so to decline pointing out books and giving 





All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, Becessari 
suuinieeease ler, not ly for 


Norz.—The responribility of signed articles, and papers read at 





every (ountry 
Villages, &c., re-edited by J. A. SMITH. 
London 
HO 
The new and pened edition of “* "The Sant of the Lahour- 
Classes,” 
be found a summary of 
Moet 
To be had at the Office %, the Societ ‘or Japroving ibe the Rentition 
Hector Hull, Sure 7s. 
E\ition. 


t WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-'ane, Cheapside. 

ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
RY ROBERTS. (author of “ Hi 
Yetors, ” and “* The Physical Condition anys ns Latpouring Clams 
che efforts at h 
on “Healthy Homes” for werens men and women, 
“A handbook.” Builder. 

ofthe og lasses, Aiso 

Designs for Cottages, canes 03 reap with me here &e. 
LUNTS (I. J) SKETCH of the RE- 
FURMATION IN ENGLAND. Plastratel with fall-page 





DETAILS, ESTIMATE 3, pemnesrons PIRst-cLass 
Address, W. Y. 27, K . LONDON, W.c, 


ro GENTLEMEN Some to INDIA— 


A Ceatemen of th yy ea oene we 
of Instruction in A e- bracing the whole 
after 


practice ot basins e oare S re, and — le 
practised. — For particulars add £7. ast metiods now 


es LOCAL BOARD of of 
on Rots 


Patron, th th “the 








jeation at 
per ann, with arty teres of 10 of 10%. =e 


MONDAY, the 90.) AUGUBE inst yr ins ob the 
Town-hall, Croydon, August 10, P55 
reneets PIER and 


cco a 





HARBOUR COM- 
of this Goma. are desirous of 


3 CHIEF CLERK to succeed 1 

2 

as Loveys By salary will be 1204, per Sime te re 

Me wenld ip > nired to keep ali the of {except 
of the rk), to attend all mestings of and 

wg og to the a ie dee 
e landing passengers “packets ; 

superintend the pats odicem: guncnstip tx the jormance of 


3 and he will be required not toengage in any 
other oecupstion toan that of Se Coepee.- 5 tease detals 
parrenngrey heh me a9 1 th Pier foe bog on appli- 
cation to Clerk, al to 
made on or before the 7th tamale a next, te Eker wnows. 
K.N, Chai: man of the Com: 

Pier Office, Margate, August 10, 1869. 


WANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor 


in the country, ang MANAGING OLERK, who isa 








mick apd eat geod eae 

thoroneh! a gh all I the datie architect's office, — 

Addre s, with wre:timooiaig. atiog re- 
quired, to No, 99, Office of “ The Ba:lder.” 





ANTED, in a Builders Office, 


JUNIOR CLERK. One who hase slight 


\ 


bual 





engravings. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Ubeapside. 
ERFECTION in meth ooh opeicese G.— 
Builders and others ean have 
SET of MODELS for BUILD fs by DOUBLER ENTRY. to 
which was awarded the Prize offered o 1,180 


and which has been adopted by man. 4 - 
arrangement by Stugle Butey, suitable for amadt Bailders. 
KA A 4. Bt George e's-road, Regent’s Park, London, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
ad; Re Seek: Tee stems. 98; Poangeninds 204. tie. Ae vow 


Z mS. a seemus thoroughly to meet our reqnirements.”— 
“] like your system very peek. and shall adept ete Ww. 
* Having adoptea kk we cah 
it to the builders generally. inate te | it im use over twelve 
months, we find it takes much less time to keep the accounts than 
—B. 


A 





aM 
“*T received yours in due course. They appear to show an excellent 
metact Panatory ar duections are most explicit, and suffi- 
Clently ex tory.” — 
**Mesers, K. & B have emoeninnh: 7: stam, enh enpiter 
yor clear, and very satisfacto: 


plan | builders’ 

books, and T couner that it has only sracte ena made known to be gene- 

rally TF. 
“Last une we had your improved system of Lee venir 

then we have been meepiug the accounts i 

it ‘ne plus ultra.’ It meets the requirements ¢ pndne work 


Since 
y."—T. R. BH, 

ae received your models, They fully meet my expectations.”— 
& 

“ Your system of bookkeeping appears to me to be excellent.”— 
a, G. 
“ The model form of books you sent me is very good.”—G. C, 
5 teen bas given me many good ideas.”— 
A bon md NOVELTY LN PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM, 


On September 4th, will be published the first number of 
HK ILLUSTRATED MIDLAND 





gbam. Printing Works, Market 
ne yey 
*,* Only a space devoted to advertisers. 
gon OF raga FOR INVENTIONS, 


Ivo, pp. 350, 
ISCUSSIONS in the United K Kin, om, 
ou the A TION 


MM. “Chevalier, 
regardi tote 
ing Inven- 
tioms Connniph’ 
{London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


ET LENA NS, 


ARTNERSHIP.—To -To ARCHITECTS and 
SURVEYORS.—The Ad to PURCHASE a 
HALF-SHARE ofa walectablisbed Fh TRACTION rage prefe ty 
Particulars (which will treated confidentially) OMEGA 
4, Oxford Vilias, The Greve. 2 H 


ARTNERSHIP, or as MANAGING 


ASSISTANT.—A first-rate QUANTITY SURVEYOR, who wo, 
in first-class refe 





to Inter 








a. 














knowledge of es 
~—Apply, ia owa handeriting, to T. J. B. Pos- 
office, 100, Brom p' wen f) 


W ORK ING FOREMAN (Carpenter) 

WANTED to SUPERINTEND the Brection of Farm Bnild- 
ings, near —¥" Only those need apply whose references as to 
ability, &c. will bear the strictest iuvestigation —Apyly, ststiag 
wages, to ALFRED Bs ESPLEY, Contractor, 


ANTED, in a Contractor's Office, on the 
rem sad Soran, ra, Ata, and abie wae a io 
Advertising Ottice, 4, Wasueinster a 


WANIED, to a ry a Gentleman’s 


Estate, a tte tba, Tespectab’e Maa, one who has been accus- 
“pny harp 











temed to j pioymsat, -Wages 1. 12s. 6d, 
per week, he we how a a be Ln —Apply 
letter only to Mr. ‘oeoRaR ¥ E@DBN, 29, Uaiton-street, 


La. -roao, N.B. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a RE-ENG AGEMENT, as 


oe Measuring, ~taking, and General 
Booking CLERK.— ~~ Dz. 5 Astou-road, Cornwall-road, 
Westbourne Park, 








aah, and steady 
ATIO Nas e.. (NG FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 


Can dograining if required. U able reference, Town or 
country.— Address, a B. 32, Temple-st ect, £ St. George’s-road, South- 


wark, pwr AY 


WANTED, Ss. ry 





ANTED, a STONEMASON, to take 
CHARGE of a D' Mua wit m good hands bo able 
keep accounts, and loot the erection of yong hy Bang ra 


\eations made td the 
Tk) & Thbury Scone Company, Limi el old Jewry, BC. 
REIGNING FOR STATNED @ 


TANTED, ASSISTANCE ‘in in DESIGN: 
deems carat 














letter, to BB 
d iy and. trustworth 
aoe eer 
tomy playa pe A. retrence a, damp oder crarh Lawb'e 
DECORATORS, &e. 
ANTED, - a DEVORATIVE 
ARTIST, DESIG: i MOSAICIST, an ENGAGEMENT 
as or otherwise. Thorougily bly verued ‘with a hyd ead at 








Apply, by. by letter to A. pons ww nn ee ve. King’s-roed, Bail’ 


ANTED, a SITUATION, to TAKE 


CHARGE 6f » JOB, or as Foreman of Carr Latpaic-r00d, 





i 





dest th Setanal tie ate ed) of entaria 
preg AG ca eth oh septs me ity. Weald ) Centering 


Surveyor in above 
his connexion.— Address, 91, Office of ** The Builder. 





TO ARC 
ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise in the best style of art. Perspec- 
tives outlined or etched. Teims moderate,— » Mr. TAYLOR, 





ARCHITECTS AND 
ENERAT, DETAIL, and WORKING 
DRAWINGS MADE for the PROFESSION. — Address, 
PRACTICAL, 46, Theobald’s-road, W.C, 
bi BO WO 


wedlbeg ik — — 


ITY SURVEYORS, 
ee COOK RIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimonials from several — ervsitects, Terms on 








BUILDERS, DBOOR 
ILDERS, , thoroughly i 





public meetings, rests of course, with the authors, 


Decorative 
may be DBTAINED at the Howe of 





N 

ANTED, a oe SO fest 
Town, country, or abroad, Good refereuce.—Address, 

, Portiand-strest, Commercial 


—) 





scoadinbio OTHERS. 


oung Man, @ 
Water a ied Sie career fan 





W ANZ», a ST by 8 bd 
CU entry experienced og 4 parccaws CLERK. "As: 
reetine Se op emtuntaceene Masa Pd 


5 vit 
—B. Post-office, Brixton-10ad, 8.W. 
French 


first-class 


—— 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


y an en 
s SITUATION as IMPROVES 
London 


Young 5 Man, 
hatres, ¥. zs. south 


Lambeth.road, w. 


ANTED, by 








the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


w FORBMAN, in Town 
br =o as CLERK of — + tL. HL 7, Wilton-rosd, Dal 





won NR 














